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j Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 
1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 
the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 


up in love to God and fove to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
‘Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 

R. HENRY WHITNEY BELLOWS, D.D., is the 
subject of our illustrated biographical sketch this 
week. Two of his eminent parishioners, William 
Cullen Bryant and Peter Cooper, appear, chosen 
out of many to illustrate the quality of work done 

by Dr. Bellows and his church in New York. Dr. Bellows 
was the president of the United States Sanitary. Commission. 
We have added, therefore, the portraits of Fred. Law Olm- 
sted and Frederick N. Knapp, secretary and assistant sec- 
retary of this organization. Dr. Bellows supplied the enthu- 
siasm and engaged the interest of the public, while Mr. 
Olmsted organized the commission with great sagacity and 
skill. ‘The Bellows homestead in Walpole was the favorite 
retreat of Dr. Bellows and his family in the summer months, 
a place dedicated to domestic affection and a generous hos- 
pitality. The bas-relief is the elegant memorial erected in 
All Souls’ Church, in 1886. 
& 


Senator Hoar has recently addressed a letter to a large 
number of eminent citizens of Boston, declining for the pres- 
ent to speak at a meeting to be called in his honor “for his 
courageous and patriotic defence in the Senate of the United 
States of the. principles on which our government was 
founded.” Senator Hoar does not think there is any special 
reason personal to himself for holding such a public meeting 
now. In regard to the policy of the government he says 
that, after taking counsel with eminent persons who agree 
with him as to what our future course ought to be, he thinks 
“it will be wiser to have meetings of that character a little 
later rather than just now. We do not yet know whether the 
present war for the subjugation of the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands is to continue indefinitely or whether there is to be 
a speedy submission to the overwhelming power of the United 
States. ... If the war shall shortly be ended, we shall then 
be able to discuss the question of our national duty free from 
the disturbing influences which exist always when the coun- 
try is at war.” The course recommended by Senator Hoar 
for the present is to lay all the facts before the people, and 
restate the principles upon which our government was 
founded and which are essential to its continuance as a 
republic. The advice quoted above seems to us exceed- 
ingly wise. While it is necessary to do everything in our 
power to make the action of our government and our military 
and naval forces subject to the principles of liberty and jus- 
Se A . . . 
tice, under which we are proud and happy to live, it is also a. 
matter of great moment to do this without exciting at home 
such angry passions, partisan hatreds, and political prejudices 
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that it will be impossible to treat the subject with calmness 
and deliberation. When we know just what we are doing, 
why we are doing it, and what will be the end of the doing, 
the people of America will make up their minds, and in the 
right way, as to what our future course shall be. On another 
page will be found the concluding part of Senator Hoar’s 
letter, in which he states some of the principles upon which 
his action has been based. 


ot 


UP to this point the relations existing between our army 
and navy, in the Far East, and the natives of Luzon are 
wrapped in mystery. We do not even know whether the 
authorities at Washington are doing what they intended to 
do or not. We do not know whether Admiral Dewey fore- 
saw what has come or not. We do not know why the ex- 
tremely friendly relations which were at first established 
between the officers of our army and navy and the well-to- 
do people of Manila and its suburbs gradually gave place to 
suspicion on the part of the natives, then to fear, and then 
to hatred. We only know that the pleasant social inter- 
course with which we began, was suspended long before the 
President’s proclamation was issued. We were told that the 
natives looked upon our Washington and Lincoln as ideal 
personages, and were ready to welcome the fellow-country- 
men of these men as their friends and teachers. Why are 
they now arrayed against us? Are all the native inhabitants 
of Manila, and the country round it, opposed to American 
occupation, or is there any considerable native party still on 
good terms with our people? What is the meaning of this 
horrible discord, and what the cause of the warfare which is 
bringing pain and sorrow to all loyal American citizens? 
Has anybody blundered? Is Aguinaldo the sole cause of 
the revolt of his people? Have the Filipinos been deceived, 
misled, cajoled by adventurers, and deceived by ambitious 
upstarts? If so, is there no way to reach their hearts and 
win their friendship? Have we gone forward with our eyes 
open to the fate which we all deplore, or have we been 
caught unaware in the awful trap of destiny? The past can- 
‘not be undone; but for an honorable, conscientious, and 
magnanimous nation there is always a right way out of 
every trouble and an honorable way out of every difficulty. 
Does it throw any light upon the situation to remember that 
at Santiago we were on the brink of just such troubles as have 
befallen us at Manila, and that just in the nick of time we 
were saved by the humane and sagacious administration of 
Gen. Wood? 

we 


Tue practice of confession is deeply rooted in human 
nature. But there is a vast difference between spontaneous 
confession made for the relief of a troubled soul and en- 
forced confession demanded regularly as a condition for en- 
joying ecclesiastical privileges as conditions of eternal salva- 
tion. We do not hesitate to say that one cannot be a true 
minister of religion if his character and ministrations be not 
such as to invite the spontaneous expression of confidence, 
and at times the unveiling of the mind of those who are 
hopelessly struggling with burdens of sin and sorrow. This 
spontaneous asking and giving of sympathy is not the oc- 
casion of the strife now going on in the Anglican Church, 
but is excited by the establishment of the confessional box 
for regular use, The excitement that attended the pub- 
lication of “ Essays and Reviews,” great as it was, was superfi- 
cial compared with the deep-seated resentment caused by the 
attempt to establish the confessional in the English Church. 
The fact that marriage is the natural state of an Anglican 
clergyman gives the question a somewhat humorous aspect. 
The Catholic priest is a celibate. He has no wife to lie in 
wait and surprise him into a confidence or openly to demand 
that he shall share his knowledge with her. Itis bad enough 
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to have a single man admitted to the sacred secrets of the 
household; but a priest in the confessional, with a wife 
perchance in the next room — Heaven forefend the thought! 
But, married or single, the priest of the Anglican Church who 
attempts to force the confessional upon his people must 
reckon with the sturdy independence of the British layman. 
His house is his castle; and he does not propose to have it 
invaded without due process of law by any authority, spirit- 
ual or temporal. 


How to Get There. 


Two persons were recently discussing the merits of an 
eminent preacher. The one criticised what he called the 
almost childish simplicity of his speech and manner: the 
other replied, ““But he gets there all the same.” Further 
discussion brought out the fact that the preacher had for., 
many years studied directness and simplicity. He had tried 
to think clearly, to know exactly what he wanted to say and 
why he wished to say it, and then to express himself in such 
a way as to convey his thought in the shortest time, and with 
the least obstruction, to the minds of his hearers. The im- 
pression he left was that of an honest man, forgetting him- 
self, thinking not at all of graceful gestures, ornamental 
figures of speech, or anything that could come between his 
mind and the mind of his hearers. He got there because 
his purpose was good, his method was simple, and that of 
which he spoke commended itself to those who listened. 

Rudyard Kipling, now that all the world is praising him, 
has hosts of imitators. Some who are now glad to minister 
to him but a few years since were weeping tears over the 
folly of the people who were bewitched by the winks and 
quirks of this precocious youth. Many are asking, How 
did he get there? Multitudes of young men and women are 
asking, What is the secret of his style? But they will seek 
in vain who hope to achieve by imitating his style, his 
manner, or any peculiarity of his subject or diction. From 
the first those who have known him and trusted him have 
seen that with simplicity and sincerity he was dealing with 
types of human character and issues of human action be- 
cause they interested him. He is not a philanthropist, he is 
devoted to no “cause,” he is not the advocate of any particu- 
lar way of doing things, and he often sets his readers’ teeth 
on edge by his disregard of what they regard as the rules of 
good taste, and even the laws of humanity. But he gets 
there all the same, because he gives the impression that 
behind these things is a direct and simple purpose, and an 
unbounded interest in the human nature of which he treats. 
Like all other honest men, he is often mistaken as to fact or 
interpretation; but, according to his ability, deep thoughts 
come to the man who tries to get at the real things in human 
life, and to interpret them. 

Miss Helen M. Gould is to-day one of the most popular 
women in the United States. Indeed, her fame has gone 
wherever the English language is spoken, and sheis praised 
for her good deeds. Most wonderful of all is the fact that 
this young woman, who belongs to a family which is often 
cited as the typical example of the unfair working of the law 
of competition in America, has captured the love and rever- 
ence of the workingmen. This phenomenon is worthy of a 
moment’s attention. It shows that the workingmen have no 
objection to wealth and no hatred for those who enjoy it. 
Probably Miss Gould has done more to break down the 
barriers of distrust and suspicion between the rich and the 
poor than all the philanthropic reformers in the United 
States taken together. She is probably as rich to-day as she 
was a year ago. She has given away many thousands of 
dollars, while probably her income has been increasing. 
Had she spent the same amount of money in jewels, no 
one would have noticed it: Had she given even larger sums 
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to some church or college, no one would have blessed her. 
Mr. Rockefeller has given to churches and colleges ten or 
twenty times as much as she without at all exciting the love 
and reverence of the working people. What is the differ- 
ence? What has Miss Gould done that others do not do? 
With the gift she has given the giver. She has not considered 
the costly furniture of her home too good for the usage of 
sick soldiers or wounded firemen: Her furniture was de- 
faced, her rugs were soiled. It cost something to repair the 
damage; but a thousand dollars spent in that way captures 
more hearts, and wins more love than millions spent in gifts 
which are not warmed by the loving service of the giver. 
The enmity against the rich, cherished and expressed by 
many workingmen, is the result of a conviction that the 
wealth is ill-gotten, and the distinctions based upon it are 
unjust. If the belief is well founded, as it often is, this 
enmity is justifiable, and is cherished by all good men and 
women. But, when the belief is erroneous, as it often is, 
there is but one way to offset it. Show that wealth is held 
and used by warm-hearted and conscientious people, and the 
antagonism disappears. A rich man of a somewhat cold 
temperament, who gave away a large share of his income 
with the most conscientious regard for the good it might 
accomplish, was commonly regarded as an ungenerous man. 
Said a friend, knowing his good deeds, “He gives away 
thousands, and gets no credit for it, because he never gives 
a dollar merely for the asking.” He could change his repu- 
tation, and do a great deal more good, if he would give ten 
dollars now and then, just to please somebody else. Queen 
Victoria, in the south of France, by two little acts of kind- 
ness that did not cost her a sovereign, has vastly reduced 
her own unpopularity there, and has done more than her 
prime minister to keep the peace between two great nations. 


Practical Idealism. 


It is always a mistake to regard the ideal as a necessary 
refuge from the actual. However seemingly unideal the 
work, it must be assumed that it involves ideal elements ; 
and to discover these, and to economize them, or, at least, 
to clothe the rigid outlines of the actual with some flowing 
drapery of ideal significance, is the mark of every man’s high 
calling, to which he must tend with the impetuous energy of 
an Olympian runner straining for the goal. In truth, there 
‘is no work to which a man may rightly put his hand which 

_ does not involve ideal elements; and these are nowhere more 
significant than in the work which to the casual observer 
wears the most forbidding face. 

Let us see if we can make the consideration of this matter 
somewhat more fruitful by attending to a few concrete illus- 
trations. Here is a woman, for example, anxious to live 
what she considers an ideal life. She wants to live upon the 
plane of thought, wants to converse with principles, and see 
beauty face to face. She can do this in two widely different 
fashions. She can keep her practical and ideal life as far 
apart as possible. She can think of the latter habitually, and 
only as a refuge from the former. She can neglect her house- 
keeping and her children and her wifely cares, and devote 
herself to music, poetry, and.art. So doing, she will build 
her ideal life upon the ruins of her domestic happiness and 
peace. On the other hand, she can keep her practical and 
ideal life as close together as possible,— bind them into one 
volume, as it were,—the ideal for text, the practical for 
happy illustration. She can regard the two as mutually help- 
ful, not as mutually destructive or opposed. She can put 
thought and beauty into her work; and, whatever ideal 
flights she may indulge in beyond her roof-tree, she can see 
to it first and foremost that she interpenetrates her daily 
tasks, her wifely and maternal cares, her regular domestic 
round, with ideal hopes and aims. 
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There are particular ways in which this can be done: by 
studying the laws of her own physical well-being, by en- 
deavoring to express those laws in the conduct of her phys- 
ical life, and in the rearing of her children, so that, whether 
they eat or drink, or whatsoever they do, they may do all to 
the glory of God. The food upon the table and the clothing 
which she wears shall be embodied ideals. Between writ- 
ing a worthless poem, or even reading a good one out of 
Tennyson or Browning, and putting a poetic thought into 
some article of dress or household ornament, she will habit- 
ually choose the latter. If time remains to do the other 
thing, she will do that also, preferring every time reading the 
good poem to writing the poor one. But she will not read 
or write in praise of social and domestic order while chaos 
riots in her domestic life, she will not talk and dream of 
universal harmony while discord reigns supreme in her own 
house. Comfort is an ideal element, neatness_is another. 
Beauty of dress and household ornament,— these are ideal 
elements. The laws of health are as ideal as they are prac- 
tical. We have seen ladies’ gowns that were poems much 
more unmistakably than any they could write, and not much 
inferior to some that have deservedly an honored place. 
The practical can be made ideal by the infusion of ideal 
elements into all the arrangements of the house and home. 
It is easier to do this when you have plenty of money, but 
there are those who do it without much. When Du Maurier 
was girding at the wsthetic craze, he represented the typical 
victim of it sitting at a table with a lily in a vase before him, 
and protesting that he could dine sufficiently upon that, 
feasting his eyes thereon. But at many tables one or two 
dishes might be profitably exchanged for a few flowers. ‘If 
you have two loaves of bread,” said Mahomet, “ exchange 
one of them for daffodils ; for, while bread strengtheneth the 
body, to look upon the daffodil rejoiceth the heart.” 

Now a man’s business extends the same invitation as a 
woman’s household cares to make the practical ideal, and so 
make the ideal actual. There are, perhaps, exceptions; but 
we should be very slow to acknowledge that there are any. 
We do not know of any in the range of our acquaintance 
with the labors of men’s hands, excepting only where the 
work is of a kind that has no necessary relation to our human 
needs. The man who works at the most loathsome necessary 
task has only to be well aware of its necessary character to 
lift it into an ideal sphere. He is one of the innumerable 
flame-crowned host who maintain the state of the world. 
What servants of health and beauty are the men who sweep 
the refuse of our city streets into their canvas bags! Let 
them appreciate this, and straightway the mill-round of their 
lowly service would become a golden pathway of the sun. 
There is nothing that so effectually idealizes any task as the 
perception that it is a part of the great round of work that 
keeps the human world in order, time, and tune. In our 
buying, as in our making and our selling, this principle has 
constant application. We all know the man who goes 
through life flattering himself that nobody makes anything 
out of him, that he gets everything at the cost price. It 
delights our souls to think how often he is fooled, given a 
false price at first, so that the shopman may throw off the 
discount that he craves, and getting the cut of meat that is 
worth just about what he pays for it; perhaps, a little less. 
It ought to be a pleasure to a man to pay a good fair profit 
for whatever merchandise he purchases. To do this, and 
appreciate the significance of the action,— that by so doing 
one is taking a hand in the world’s universal livelihood,— 
this is one of the best possible ways of realizing the ideal 
through the idealization of the real. 

To realize the real, a man must do his work well, whatever 
it may be. And how can he do this? By putting honesty 
into it, and courtesy and justice with those whom he em- 
ploys, and generosity and human kindliness. There are 
other ways, of less significance than these, yet not to be de- 
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spised. The more thoughtful and intelligent the life, the 
more ideal; but thought idealizes most when it is put into 
the work, whatever be its kind. God is the supreme idealist, 
because he has put his thought into the world, because the 
world is his embodied thought. It is his embodied love as 
well. Let us fetch our eyes up to his style. 


Two German Theologians. 


The Revue de 1 Histoire des Religions (Paris) brings us 
to acquaintance with ‘“ Dogmatik,” a solid treatise by Dr. 
Kaftan, a German scholar, whose mind moves in freedom 
within conservative bounds. Here is his definition of dogma: 
“The science of Christian truth as admitted and recognized 
by the Church on the authority of revelation.” In this sci- 
ence he finds for the historic doctrine of the Trinity. He as- 
sumes, we think somewhat in advance of a fact that is yet to 
make way for itself, that the churches issuing from the Ref- 
ormation have safeguarded monotheism against tri-personal- 
ity by holding that “God Azmseff” is revealed in Christ, and 
that He gives “himself” by his spirit to those who accept this 
revelation. Dr. Kaftan writes : — 

“ The dogma of two natures could not take root in modern 
theology, which rather requires for its basis the revelation of 
the eternal God in the man Jesus. His terrestrial life is a 
divine life under a human form. By his indissoluble union 
with God, he participates in His eternal character.” 

Along with the idea of predestination, Dr. Kaftan dis- 
misses to the shades the doctrine of vicarious satisfaction, 
and holds that the death of Christ was necessary primarily as 
a manifestation of the fidelity of Jesus to his work, and also 
as a luminous proof of the love of God. Dr. Bushnell’s 
moral theory of the atonement thus appears to be domesticat- 
ing itself in German Protestantism. And along with it comes 
the great dictum of Swedenborg. There is but One Divine 
Person, and that one was He who dwelt in Jesus Christ. 
The next step ought to come easy; namely, as many as are 
led by the spirit of God, they, too, are the sons of God. : 

We add another sign of the broadening light as it makes 
its way among the mists of tradition and speculation. Five 
years ago Dr. Beyschlag, of the University of Halle, pub- 
lished his Life of Jesus. As he accented the monotheism 
of the Bible and the true and full humanity of the Christ, his 
English reviewers accused him of Unitarianism. Against 
this dreadful charge he made haste to defend himself. A 
long passage from his letter to the Scotsman will bear tran- 
scribing. He wrote thus :— 

“The Christology which I find in the New Testament is 
virtually that of Schleiermacher, whom no one in Germany 
has ever classed as a Unitarian or Socinian. Unitarianism 
places an impassable gulf between God and man; while I see 
in Christ a perfect union of the two,—the incarnation of 
God. 
with the usual orthodox [Lutheran] scheme, which makes a 
second person of the Godhead unite himself with an im- 
personal human nature, and thus produces a being who is 
half God and half man, or is really a second God in human 
form. Like Schleiermacher, I begin with the certain and 
historical facts concerning Christ,— namely, his humanity,— 
and conceive of him as a typical ideal man; and, therefore, I 
regard Christ, in contradistinction to all his brethren, as 
that true, perfect man, in whom dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily. (Col. i. 19; ii. 9.) 

“This Christology supposes a Trinity of God, and one that 
is not merely economical, but also ontological. For it is an 
essential part of God’s nature that He can at once remain 
eternally above us as God the Father, enter into humanity as 
Christ, and make His abode in the heart as Holy Spirit. 
That, of course, is not a trinity of persons,— an idea which 
was opposed even by Saint Augustine, and which, in accord- 
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ance with the modern idea of personality, leads directly to 
three Gods,— but a threefold mode of being of the one God,— 
three modi, three relationes, subsistentes. In thus conceiving 
of God, I am, like Schleiermacher, a modalistic Trinitarian, 
but not a Unitarian.” 

When Dr. Beyschlag sets forth the Holy One as above 
us, among us, and within us, we seem to hear an echo of 
a hymn of Dr. Frothingham, which is sung in all the liberal 
churches : — 

“O God, whose presence glows in all, 
Within, around us, and above, 


Thy word we bless, thy name we call, 
Whose word is truth, whose name is love.” 


It is quite possible that the Unitarianism of Socinus, and 
later of Dr. Priestley, in its eagerness to preserve the simplic- 
ity and purity of the doctrine that the Father is “the only 
and all-sufficient God,” made too little account of the his- 
torical and human or spiritual manifestation of that One, and 
thus left God apart from man, where the Orthodoxy of that 
day also seemed to put Him. But, if Dr. Beyschlag had made 
acquaintance with the later Unitarianism, as developed in the 
writings of Martineau and Taylor in England or of Chan- 
ning and Hedge in America, he could never have de- 
scribed it as placing “an impassable gulf between God and 
man.” Indeed, the chief trend of modern religious thought, 
as shaped by philosophers like Hegel, Fichte, and Emerson, 
or as voiced by Tennyson, Lowell, and Whittier, as also by 
the hymns of our own Samuel Longfellow, William Gannett, 
Frederic Hosmer, and Sarah Flower Adams, is a triumphant 
recognition of the intimate union between the Father of spirits 
and His human children. The Christology of Unitarianism 
has especially been casting itself in this mould and enriching 
itself with these contents. Jesus has come to be generally 
accepted among them as the typal man, the supreme illustra- 
tion of God’s incarnation and man’s sonship. 

Dr. Beyschlag saves his reputation as an orthodox scholar 
by accepting a “modal Trinity.” But, in disclaiming and 
rejecting tri-personality as a form of polytheism, really he joins 
in the Unitarian protest,— a protest which would never have 
been thought necessary if the Church had held steadily 
through the ages to the apostolic doctrine that ‘‘ there is one 
God, even the Father, and one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son 
[or manifestation] of the Father in truth and love.” The 
clarified and expanding faith of Christendom gives more and 
more emphasis to the pre-eminence of Jesus among many 
brethren. 


Current Topics. 


A STRIKING instance of the modern tendency toward a 
peaceful settlement of international difficulties was afforded 
at Washington last week. Ominous possibilities were sug- 
gested by the news which was published in the newspapers 
of last Thursday, to the effect that Rear-Admiral Kautz, the 
American commander in Samoan waters, had bombarded a 
number of Samoan villages in conjunction with his British 
colleague. These drastic measures were adopted in order 
to suppress a violent movement by Mataafa, Germany’s can- 
didate to the throne of Samoa. The naval action gained 
the element of international peril when it was understood 
that Mataafa’s threatening demonstration had been incited by 
a circular emanating from the German consulate at Apia,— a 
document which Admiral Kautz, in a despatch to the govern- 
ment, has described as “incendiary.” The action of the Brit- 
ish and American admirals was a totally unexpected one; and 
it is easy to imagine that under certain conditions it might 
easily have been followed by an angry protest from Berlin, 
this in its turn to be succeeded by still more serious develop- 
ments. All danger of international complications in Samoa 
have been happily removed, however, by the announcement 
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from Washington of the coming appointment of a joint high 
international commission to study the situation and solve the 
embarrassing problems in Samoa. ‘ 


ae 


Ir was the personal initiative of Gov. Roosevelt of New 
York that brought about, at the end of last week, the adoption 
by the New York State Assembly of a-plan to investigate thor- 


oughly the workings of the Tammany system in the metroplis 


and the State. When it is remembered that the work of the 
Lexow board of inquiry in its analysis of the morals and 
methods of Tammany hall four years ago, was watched with 
lively interest as an event involving public morality in Ameri- 
can cities, it will be realized that the coming arraignment of 
the great political machine of New York will belong to the 
order of national rather than local events. The specific 
ground for the inquiry which is about to be inaugurated was 
furnished by a general complaint preferred by police officers 
of the metropolis, alleging that Tammany was levying forced 
contributions, for political purposes, upon the police depart- 
ment. The scope of the inquiry, however, will be broad 
enough to include the entire field of Tammany’s activities. 
It is believed that Mr. Thomas C. Platt, the man who has 
personified for many years the Republican machine of New 
York, will be called upon by the committee of inquiry to ex- 
plain just how he has aided the cause of misgovernment in 
New York by his political “ deals” with Tammany. 


& 


Now that Malolos, the late capital of the Filipino republic, 
is in the hands of Gen. Otis as a result of the forward move- 
ment of the American forces last Thursday, the war against 
the Filipinos has once more entered a phase of comparative 
inactivity. The suspension of general movements has given 
the American commanders in the island of Luzon an oppor- 
tunity to look about them and study the effects of the war 
upon the islanders themselves. If the stories of wholesale 
destitution that reach the United States are true,— and there 
is forthcoming no evidence against their substantial accuracy, 
—the Filipinos on the island of Luzon are on the way to a 
condition offering a parallel to the fearful and cruel system 
of reconcentration with which Spain sought to exterminate 
the Cuban people. The American guns have wrought ter- 
rible execution among the Filipino warriors. The island is 
said to be overrun by a vagrant population, consisting largely 
of families whose bread-winners have fallen before the rifles 
of the American regiments. There is an impression that, 
after the island of Luzon has been conquered, its population 
can be saved from starvation only by the most effective re- 
lief measures directed from the United States. 


ws 


Tue trend of capital toward combination on an enormous 
scale continues unabated. According to official figures 
issued at Trenton, the capital of New Jersey, two hundred 
and fifty companies, with an average capitalization of four 
million dollars, were incorporated under the State laws of 
New Jersey during the month of March. The record of the 
other Northern States has a similar story to tell of the cor- 
porate activities of the month. The organization of individ- 
ual companies into great trusts, controlling the output and 
the market in a variety of commodities, continues on a scale 
commensurate with the rapid increase in the number of cor- 
porations in the country. The feverish activity in these 
two correlated directions is accompanied by a continued up- 
ward tenor in that vast gauge of values, the stock market. 
There are not lacking persistent predictions of extremely un- 
desirable industrial developments resulting from abnormal 
activities in the line of the combination of capital. At the 
present time, however, the country is enjoying a period of 
unprecedented prosperity. 
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Tue objectionable features of the system of baggage in- 
spection, which at the custom-house at New York had ap- 
proached the proportions of an international scandal, have 
been modified. Hereafter, it is announced by the treasury 
department at Washington, passengers landing from trans- 
atlantic steamers will not be subjected to the indignities of 
the custom-house search, as it has been conducted heretofore. 
The operations of the system of examinations, as it was derived 
from a construction of the Dingley tariff, caused an immense 
amount of dissatisfaction on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
protests against the system were so strong and so indignant 
that the treasury department reopened the entire question of 
baggage inspection at New York, with the result that the ap- 
plication of the tariff law was modified to a considerable 
extent in the direction of liberality and a belief in the essen- 
tial honesty of mankind. The assurance from the treasury 
department is that hereafter Americans - returning from 
Europe will be able to effect a landing at New York without 
being compelled to undergo the indignity of what must be 
characterized as almost a search of the person. 


Je 


A roucHING echo of Old World despair has reached the 
New World. The Finnish-American central committee has 
issued an appeal to all Finlanders resident in the United 
States to organize opposition in the western hemisphere to 
the enforcement of the wase which was recently issued by 
the Czar of Russia, virtually decreeing Finnish nationality 
out of existence. The Finnish-American committee is plan- 
ning to inaugurate an active campaign in Washington, with 
a view to interesting the American people in the struggle which 
the Finns are carrying on against Russian aggression. Some 
effort will be made to induce the American delegates to the 
international disarmament conference to place the Finnish 
question upon the table, when the sessions of the conference 
begin at the Hague next month. The imperial “‘whase, against 
which the Finno-Americans are protesting, is embodied, as 
will be remembered, in a sweeping measure which proscribes 
the Finnish language as an instrument of official communica- 
tion in the grand-duchy of Finland. The proclamation of 
Czar Nicholas II. also destroys the political existence of the 
grand-duchy. Finland loses its measure of autonomy, and 
becomes, at the will of the czar, a mere Russian province. 


ad 


Tue British government has expressed profound regret at 
the failure of the joint high commission to reach an agree- 
ment on matters affecting the relations of the United States 
and Canada. The friends of peace in London advance the 
plea that the failure of the United States and Great. Britain 
to demonstrate the effectiveness of a board of arbitration as 
a means of solving international problems has affected badly 
the cause of permanent peace as the result of the adjudica- 
tion of international cases by jurists instead of by soldiers. 
There is a definite hope, however, that the-next attempt to 
settle Anglo-American questions by means of arbitration will 
be a success. Mr. Balfour, in speaking of the work of the 
late commission, said in London last week: “I think that 
was a most promising scheme,—a scheme the failure of 
which is all the more disappointing because it appeared to 
be so very near to success at one moment of the negotiations ; 
but I am well convinced that, when two communities like the 
United States and ourselves, having so much in common as 
regards material interests and those moral forces which ought 
to unite great communities, take common action, definite re- 
sults will follow. I feel sure that the scheme, though de- 
ferred, is not defeated. The time must come when, even if 
a plan of general arbitration is not universally adopted, it 
will be, at all events, adopted as far as the two great sec- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon race are concerned.” 


$72 


CHINA, it is apparent, is again becoming a point of danger 
to the peace of Christendom. The clash between a German 
military party and a mob of Chinese near Kiao-Chou, more 
than ten days ago, has been followed by a perceptible stiffen- 
ing of the attitude of China toward Germany in particular, 
and toward all European countries in general. China is 
evidently expecting another move on the part of Germany in 
the near future, and is acting on that belief by massing 
troops upon the circumference of the German sphere of in- 
fluence, which has Kiao-Chou for its centre. In the district 
of Canton an outbreak of anti-British feeling has occurred ; 
and the British authorities at Hong Kong are hurrying troops 
and war-ships to Canton at a fast rate, in order to be fully 
prepared to demonstrate the inviolability of British rights. 
It is now believed that Germany is, in fact, about to make a 
decided and energetic step to secure more concessions in 
China. Whether these “concessions” will take the shape of 
commercial advantages or the ceding of more Chinese ter- 
ritory to Germany does not appear to be certain yet. It is 
said that Germany will represent Danish interests in China, 
and that these interests require the establishment of a Danish 
trading and naval centre in Chinese waters, similar to the 
centres that have already been acquired there by Great 
Britain, Russia, France, and Germany. 


we 


A seERtous clash has already occurred between Bulgarian 
and Turkish frontier guards. The account of the fighting 
is strongly reminiscent of those petty skirmishes between 
frontier guards which introduced the formal operations of the 
Greco-Turkish war, the European tragedy of two years ago. 
The British newspapers, which maintain a very close watch 
upon Turkish affairs in the interest of British holders of 
Turkish bonds, are emphatic in the expression of the view 
that a revolt in Macedonia, to be followed by one of those 
outbreaks of Turkish ferocity with the records of which every 
page of the history of Turkish domination in the Balkan 
peninsula is blackened, cannot be deferred very much longer. 
Turkey is pouring troops into Macedonia with the greatest 
possible despatch. The newest type of field artillery has 
been ordered from the Krupp foundry by the Turkish gov- 
ernment, which is also making other most complete prepara- 
tions for war. The Russian government has a squadron of 
respectable size stationed in the Atgean Sea, and another 
and more powerful one is cruising off the Bulgarian sea- 
ports of Varna and Bourgas. These naval forces were 
despatched shortly after Russia had notified the prince of 
Bulgaria that he was to be responsible for any breach of 
the tranquillity of long-suffering Macedonia. 


Brevities. 


Hopefulness, humor, and ideal domestic relations are 
among the traits which Mr. Zangwill ascribes to his Hebrew 
kinsmen. 


Rev. Samuel J. Barrows has gone abroad to study prisons 
and the treatment of criminals, He will write for the 
Christian Register during his absence. 


Mr. Zangwill had discovered all the bad points of the 
American character before he left London. Some of the 
good things were brought to his notice after he came here. 


Gov. Worthington of Kentucky pardoned a thirteen-year- 
old boy sentenced for barn-burning. He called the peniten- 
tiary a den of iniquity, and declared that he should pardon 
the children as fast as they were sent there. 


Last Sunday being pleasant in a large part of the country, 
the ‘Easter festival was celebrated in the most of our Uni- 
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tarian churches with many interesting services and incidents, 
with an unusually large attendance. The report of one of 
them in its principal features would be the report of all. 


How hard it is to arrive at the truth! Either bad meat 
was furnished to our soldiers in the Spanish War or it was 
not. Thousands of men knew the facts; and yet how diffi- 
cult it is for officials, committees, and commissions to find 
out just what happened ! 


President Jordan of Stanford says that “a university is 
great only in the spirit which pervades it.” The Watchman 
applies the same formula to the church, and defines great- 
ness as effectiveness for truth. Let us extend the statement 
to the individual. ‘The spirit in which we act is the highest 
matter,” quoth Goethe. 


Mr. Bowser has been doing good work in Wilmington by 
calling attention to the miserable condition of criminals in 
the jails of Delaware. He describes all the county jails as 
moral pest-houses. He makes a manly plea for the applica- 
tion of the principles which conduce to the moral and physi- 
cal health, especially of those who are almost by accident 
included among convicts. 


The writer of a notice of Theo. Brown’s “ Letters” in 
last week’s Register begs us to say that he did not write, or 
did not mean to write, that “some of his [Theo. Brown’s] 
poems were as bad as some of Thoreau’s or even worse.” 
He wrote, or meant to write, “some of his puns.” Brown 
wrote few poems. One of the shortest was :— 


“ Under this sod, beneath these trees, 
Lieth the pod of Solomon Pease.” 


Dr. Emil G, Hirsch of Chicago has declined the call to 
New York. Rabbi Hirsch is one of those rare men, rare 
whether in Judaism or Christianity, who know how to com- 
bine fidelity to his own work and loyalty to the church which 
has nourished him with the widest thought and broadest 
sympathy for those who, theologically and historically, do 
not belong to his household of faith. He has genius, he 
has learning, he is warm-hearted; and he is willing to fall 
in with his neighbors and to work for the common good. 


One reason why church and neighborhood quarrels do 
not strike deeper and leave more lasting effects is that the 
participants enjoy them for the mental excitement and the 
relief from the monotony of a life without amusement. Toa 
congregation in which Puritan discipline is enforced, a lively 
controversy supplies the place of cards, the dance, and the 
theatre, in which their latitudinarian neighbors let off their 
surplus energy. For those who are denied all the ordinary 
forms of amusement a furious church-quarrel supplies “a 
felt want.” 


Dr. Harper, president of the University of Chicago, sees 
little value or reality in the knowledge of the Bible gained in 
the ordinary Sunday-school, and finds the college student so 
occupied with his other work and with such poor provision 
for Bible study that he makes no definite advance in this de- 
partment. Perhaps many of the so-called “helps” to an un- 
derstanding of the Book really operate as hindrances by pre- 
venting our young people from reading it. Unless it is to be 
more and more neglected as an instrument of spiritual culture, 
familiarity with its contents must begin during early years 
and in the family. 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., our eminent contributor, 
has passed this week his seventy-seventh birthday. The 
grand climacteric was formerly fixed at the age of sixty-three ; 
but with the example of such men as Dr. Martineau of Eng- 
land, well past ninety, and Dr. Furness in America, about 
whom Dr. Hale has recently written, dying at ninety-three, 
the reckoning will have to be changed, and the grand 
climacteric moved along to about eighty-three. When a man 
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takes his fate into his own hands, and works as if there were 
no old age and death, the “ dead-line ” is obliterated for him. 
May Dr. Hale long continue to write about affairs of which 
he can say guorum pars magna fui / 


Letters to the Editor. 


Post-office Mission. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


A few weeks since a request was made in the Register for 
books of our literature to be sent to Mr. Anderson of 
Ord, Neb. He says in a letter just received, “I wish the 
thanks of the Unitarian church of Ord could be given the 
donors of the books sent us through the Register. I know 
where a few of them came from, and have sent thanks by 
letter. I believe they will do a great deal of good to those 
who will read and think; and, if any brother minister comes 
this way, we will give him a good audience of bright people 
to listen to him. We have organized with twenty-five mem- 
bers, have a board of trustees, and are known as the Peo- 


_ ple’s Unitarian Church. Some of the best people in the 


town have cast their lot in with us, and we feel we are on 
solid ground. Sunday we had a crowded hall, with only 
one vacant chair. Our minister, who comes with us from the 
old church, is a man who will secure attention anywhere ; 
and, as long as we can keep him, we feel we shall gain ground. 
We shall have a good deal of opposition from the other 
sects. We are aware how much will be demanded of us, 
who cut loose from old traditions and preach dependence on 
personal character and a life in harmony with Christ’s teach- 
ing. I have friends who will be shocked to know of the 
stand I have taken; for to be a Unitarian here is almost, if 
not quite, worse than an infidel. K. 


Reminiscences. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I came to Washington in January, 1844, and stopped at 
Gadsby’s Hotel, now called the National, at the corner of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and Sixth Street. The next morning 
I walked up Sixth; and, seeing a neat-looking church at the 
corner of D Street, I stopped a laboring man who was pass- 
ing, and inquired of him what church that was. He knitted 
his brow, and, dropping his head, said, ‘“ What church is that 
where they don’t believe anything?” I suggested, “ Unita- 
rian?” “Yes, that’s it.” 

I had adopted Unitarian principles several years before 
from reading a little volume of Dr. Channing’s Discourses, 
which was loaned me by my teacher, William H. Blake, a 
Bostonian and a graduate of Harvard. 

I went to the church the following Sunday, and heard a 
rational, good discourse by the pastor, Mr. Bulfinch. The 
congregation was small and poor, and the pastor had to eke 
out his meagre salary by teaching school. He was the son 
of one of the architects who rebuilt the Capitol after it was 
burnt by the British in 1814. I suspect that he built the 
church about the same time, from the windows, which are 
exactly on the model of the windows of the Capitol which 
look into the inner courts. 

Among the leading members of the congregation was Col. 
Seaton, one of the owners and editors of the ational Jntel- 
ligencer. Wis partner, Mr. Gales, was also a Unitarian; but, 
like Mr. Adams (John Quincy), he married an Episcopal 
wife, and attended her church, or perhaps only refrained from 
attending his own. He was a busy man, with a head full of 
politics, 

The older Gales was induced in the year 1800 to remove 
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to North Carolina, where he revived his Sheffield Register as 
the Raleigh Register; and he, his son Weston R., and his 
grandson Seaton Gales continued the publication for sixty 
years. Col. Seaton married a sister of his partner, Joseph 
Gales, Jr. She was a very intelligent lady, and wrote elegant 
English, as may be seen in her daughter’s (Miss Josephine’s) 
life of her father, the colonel. 

A daughter of the elder Gales of Raleigh captivated a Mr. 
Forten, a Presbyterian minister. He hoped and endeavored 
to make Presbyterians of them; but they turned the tables on 
him, and made a Unitarian of him. His congregation was in 
Charleston. A considerable part of his orthodox congrega- 
tion followed him in his heresy; and that is how there came 
to be a Unitarian church in Charleston, S.C. 

While Unitarianism is not popular, there seems to be no 
prejudice against Unitarians. This is shown by the fact that 
both Messrs. Gales and Seaton were elected mayor of the 


-city, in old times, and re-elected, although they were Whigs, 


while the administration was generally Democratic. 

Although the congregation here, in anze-bellum days, was 
poor, they were always refreshed from time to time by dis- 
courses of eminent men; and, when such men would come, 
intelligent members of other denominations and distinguished 
officials would come in to hear them, and do yet. Dr. Bel- 
lows, James Freeman Clarke, Dr. Hale, Robert Collyer, and 
many others; and Dr. Dewey was regularly installed here for 
along period. One day, when he preached a fine discourse 
upon the education of children, I saw Judge Mangum, presi- 
dent of the Senate, in the congregation. When the service 
was over, I joined the judge, and walked home with him. I 
said to him, “ Well, judge, how did you like Dr. Dewey’s dis- | 
course?” “Ah!” he said, “there is no mistaking a man 
of genius. You might set that man to opening oysters, and 
he would make something fine of it.” 

DaniEL R, GooDLoe. 


Homes Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


It is reported of James Freeman Clarke that he once said 
that “for every child wanting a home there was a home 
wanting a child.” 

This is a good thing to know; and, as Mr. Clarke made 
such a statement, it must be true. But the great question is 
how to bring the child and the home together. 

It is probable that the Register goes into very many of 
these childless homes; and can any one of them do a better 
deed — one which would bring more sure and lasting happi- 
ness —than to take one of these homeless children, now 
waiting and longing for father, mother, and home, which 
God intended they should have, but which are now denied 
them ? 

While writing this, I have in sight fourteen of these boys 
and girls, all needing the loving care and training which 
only good parents can give. All, under the gentle and kindly 
influence of loving hearts and good homes, may grow up to 
be good men and women, filling good positions in the com- 
munity, and amply repaying the care and training given 
them. Is there any good man or woman who would not 
rejoice to give one of these children a good start in life, and 
see them grow up to worthy manhood and womanhood? 

Among these children are boys from two to five years of 
age, and girls from five to seven, bright, attractive, and 
affectionate, either of whom would bring sunshine and joy 
into any childless home. 

“A child in a home is a well-spring of pleasure.” Which 
of these waiting homes that Mr. Clarke says are so needy 
will take one of these? A line addressed to C. W., care of 
the Legister office, will give any further information desired. 

Cc. Ww. 


374 
The Largest Life. 


There is a beauty at the goal of life, 
A beauty growing since the world began, 
Through every age and race, through lapse and strife, 
Till the great human soul completes her span. 
Beneath the waves of storm that lash and burn, 
The currents of blind passion that appall, 
To listen and keep watch till we discern 
The tide of sovereign truth that guidés it all ; 
So to address our spirits to the height, 
And so attune them to the valiant whole, 
That the great light be clearer for our light, 
And the great soul the stronger for our soul,— 
To have done this is to have lived, though fame 
Remember us with no familiar name. 


— Archibald Lampman, in the Atlantic. 


Grotius on Arbitration, 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


1 


A prophet is a man who lives somewhat in advance of his 
own age. He may not be a weather predicter or a fore- 
teller of events. He wears the prophet’s mantle because he 
proclaims ideals or principles which are beyond those of his 
own time. That he lives somewhat out of his own age 
makes it difficult for him to live in it. He is likely to be 
banished, proscribed, imprisoned, or put to death, except in 
the more tolerable zones of this more tolerant time. But, 
if he overcomes this difficulty of living in his own age, 
and succéeds in getting his message before the world, he is 
likely to live in the age that follows. ‘This is illustrated in 
the life of Grotius. He was born in Holland in turbulent 
times. He was a precocious boy, surprising the doctors in 
the temple by his youthful wisdom. His powerful mind 
like a searchlight was turned in many directions, and it 
illumined every subject toward which it was directed. He was 
dramatist, poet, theologian, jurist, diplomatist, and historian. 
His influence was promptly and powerfully felt. His liberal 
religious and political views, his championship of toleration, 
caused his sentence to imprisonment for life; and, when he 
escaped from prison after two years of confinement, he was 
practically banished from Holland for many years. Never- 
theless, the principles of jurisprudence and of international 
law which Grotius laid down have been felt for two 
hundred and fifty years. Modern criticism has now a better 
apparatus for the study of the Bible, and theological issues 
have changed their relationship; but we cannot but be im- 
pressed with the breadth and liberality of his mind. In the 
realm of international law, where he deals with great ethical 
principles instead of mere questions of precedent and usage, 
he is still a recognized and respected authority. In studying 
the international questions and problems which have con- 
fronted the American people during the last year, and which 
are still before us, I have found much satisfaction in turning 
to Grotius. 

Hugo Grotius was born in Delft in 1583. He entered the 
University of Leyden at twelve. By his fifteenth year he 
was acquainted with the works of Cicero, Aristotle, Pliny, 
Euclid, Strabo, and Ptolemy. As an attaché of Barneveldt’s 
embassy to Henry IV., he acquired some knowledge of 
diplomatic life and methods. He returned to Holland, and 
began to practise law. To one of his ethical spirit and phil- 
osophical mind, his legal studies opened a vast horizon of 
discussion. The larger themes interested him. This was 
shown in his treatise printed in 1609, under the title of 
“ Mare Liberum,” in which he maintained that the ocean 
was free to all, and could not. be fenced off by national 
boundaries. Five years before, however, in 1604, Grotius 
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had written a manuscript not discovered until the year 1868, 
in which at the early age of twenty-one he had laid down 
most of the principles which were afterward developed in 
his great work, “ De Jure Belli.” His probity, learning, and 
breadth of mind impressed itself on all who knew him. 

In spite of his great love for classical learning, he could 
not live the life of a recluse. He mingled in the political 
and theological disputes of his time; and it was after the 
coup d'etat of Prince Maurice in 1618 that he was imprisoned 
in the castle of Loevenstein. His devoted wife shared his 
imprisonment for two years. It was through her ingenuity 
that he escaped from the prison, in a box which the attend- 
ants thought was filled with books. Disguised as a mason, 
he made his way to France. There he wrote his famous 
work, which brought him no money, but enduring fame. In 
1631 the decree against him in Holland was reversed; and 
he revisited his own country, but soon accepted the position 
of Swedish minister at the court of France, which place he 
held for ten years. It was on a visit to Sweden that he was’ 
taken sick and died, in 1645. A simple catalogue of his 
writings in Dutch and Latin would show his marvellous in- 
dustry and versatility. 

The life of Grotius covers thus the most interesting por- 
tion of the period of the Puritan revolution. When the Pil- 
grims sailed from Holland, where they had found an asylum, 
he was languishing in prison in the same country for preach- 
ing a toleration even broader than that which they had 
enjoyed. And, five years before the Puritans had set up 
their theocratic government in Massachusetts, Grotius.in 
1625 had enunciated principles of society and government 
not based on Biblical interpretation, but on a foundation of 
ethics and right which he derived from the law of nature 
itself. The law of nature for him was human nature, the 
obligations of men as social beings. 

In reading Grotius’ great work — which is the corner-stone 
of modern literature — on the law of nations, we are impressed 
on every page with the vast range of his learning. He seems 
to have laid the whole field of classical literature under con- 
tribution. Yet there was no pedantry in it. His philosoph- 
ical mind raised him above this, When he quotes, it is 
because the citation bears on the subject. It serves partly 
to fortify his own position, and also to show his indebtedness 
to earlier writers. It is worth while, too, to find as we read 
the pages of Grotius that, though his work is so largely the 
fruit of independent reflection and a power of co-ordinating 
great principles, yet his observations and conclusions are 
constantly supported and illumined by flashes of light from 
Cicero, Seneca, Aristotle, Plato, Ovid, Euripides, A‘schines, 
and other writers. 

Grotius was not a Quaker. He did not argue that war 
was never justifiable; but he did take a good deal of space 
to show how war might be avoided, and under what moral 
necessity it is justifiable. 

Grotius differs from some modern authors in requiring 
that war should be publicly declared, “ not because something 
may be done fraudulently or clandestinely, but that it may 
be clearly known that war was undertaken, not as an event 
of private persons, but by the will of the two peoples or 
their heads.” “ The cases are rare,” he says, “in which war 
either may not or ought not to be avoided.” He justifies de- 
fence against aggression, but does not magnify with dis- 
tended words the sense of “national honor.” ‘ Sometimes 
the circumstances of the case are such that to abstain from 
exercising one’s right is’ not only laudable, but a duty. So 
Ambrose says that for a good man to relax somewhat of his 
right is not only a point of liberty, but often of conven- 
ience.” “It is our duty,” he continues, “if not as men, at 
least as Christians, to forgive willingly and freely offences 
against us. It is.a duty which we owe to ourselves, and 
those who depend upon us, not to recur to arms.” 

‘Then only is time for war when we have right on our side, 


and strength also.” 
the greatest necessity.” 
human life is shown in the following passage: 
consider that by the Hebrew law he who had slain a man, 
even without intending it, was obliged to fly; that God 
forbade his temple to be built by David, who is related to 
have carried on pious wars, beeause he had shed so much 


“We ought never to fight except for 
Grotius’ view of the sacredness of 
“When we 


blood; that, even among the ancient Greeks, those who 
stained their hands with manslaughter even without fault had 
need of expiation,— how can any one fail to see, especially 
any Christian, what an unhappy and disastrous thing and 
how strenuously to be avoided is war, even when not un- 
just?” 


The Walk toward Emmaus, 


Walk with us, Jesus, when the day is spent. 
The robin’s voice is full of tenderness, 

And all the air is silent with excess 

Of sweet devotion, peace, and calm content. 
Open our eyes, that we may see aright 

The scripture of the world, the burning page 
That shines upon our path from every age,— 
A warning fire, and now a tender light, 
Revealing glimpses of the immortal throng. 
Ask us, O Jesus, if we understand 

The wondrous voices of the sea and land, 

As thou didst them who read the prophet’ S song, 
And knew not him, their blessed risen Lord! 
Read thou with us ‘thy Father’s hidden word! 


— Martha Perry Lowe. 


Parker to Dwight. 


Last week we published a letter written by John S. Dwight 
to Theodore Parker. Below we give our readers the letter 
which, by way of returning a favor, Parker wrote to Dwight. 
Both of these letters are beautiful illustrations of the candor 
of a manly friendship. They are revelations of the charac- 
ters of the men to whom they were written, but even more, 
they reveal the characters of the men who wrote them. They 
are taken from the “ Memoirs of John S. Dwight,” by Rev. 
George W. Cooke. 

“You ask me to point out your faults. I can in no wise 
refuse, since you did me the same favor you ask. I fear to 
touch the subject, but will attempt it. Let me begin by stat- 
ing some of your merits by way of offset to what is to follow. 
You have a deep love of the beautiful, strong likings and 
keen dislikings, a quick discernment, a deep love of freedom. 
I love the spontaneity of reason displayed in your mind and 
the beautiful active power of your imagination. 
speak of ‘ faults” under each of these heads. You do not al- 
ways see the beautiful clearly. The beautiful is not sharply 
defined, so you love vagueness, mistaking the indefinite for 
the Infinite, and, like Ixion of old, embracing a cloud instead 
of a goddess. You surround yourself with the perfumed 
clouds of music. You mingle the same perfume and melody 
in your sermons, but you carry all the vagueness of musical 
clouds where clearness and precision are virtues. Thus you 
will be feeble in expression where your feeling is strong. 
You place the beauty of action in unconsciousness. This 
is wrong,— profoundly wrong. Babes ate unconscious. In- 
structed men act with will, therefore are they moral, god-like. 
You confound tranquillity and unconsciousness; but Tran- 
quillity is the daughter of Volition and Love, their favorite 
though youngest child. You are deficient in will. This is 


’ the most important statement I have to make. 


“Your strong likings sometimes lead you where you would 
not go. Your dislikes make you shrink from others who, 
you have a presentiment, are not congenial souls. ‘Thus you 
are often misunderstood, often neglected by such as are really 
congenial, born of the same parent. 
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“Your quick discernment leads you away sometimes. 
What you catch at the first or second grasp, you hold; but 
you are not a patient thinker. This proceeds from want of 
will. You oftentimes go down very deep into the hidden 
things of nature and see visions; but you descry only half of 
a truth, which often leads to a whole error. If you would 
add reflection to your list of cardinal virtues of the mind, and 
apply it to the rich elements of thought which the spontane- 
ous reason affords you, you will be a great man. This want 
of will-controlled thought has prevented your doing anything 
worthy of yourself. You have done fine things, but they are 
nothing to what you can and ought to do. 

“Your love of freedom makes you despise law. Now a 
man is only free by keeping the law of his being, ‘the law of 
the spirit of life,’ as Paul calls it. You have not will enough 
to be free. Impulse assumes the place of will with you. 
Sometimes it carries you where reason would perhaps reluct 
to go. Now the will cannot be the impelling power, but it 
should be a directing. Without this man is like a straw in 
the waters. You have a beautiful sentiment; but you need a 
firm principle to give consistency, vigor, and se/bststindigkeit. 
You have read the little note upon Schubert at the end of 
the Life of Schiller: it is full of instruction. bs 

“T admire your imagination: it is really creative, not 
merely a sickly fancy; but it makes you dream when you 
should do. Duty, not dreaming, is for men. You must get 
a place in the real world before you can walk into the ideal 
like a gentleman. Nobody can scramble into heaven: even 
the giants piled .Pelion upon Ossa before they attempted it. 
I have suspected that your ideals are incapable of realization. 
So are all, you will say. True, but only on account of the nar- 
rowness of Space and the lowness of Time; while I suspect 
yours of an intrinsic defect, that they sometimes involve a 
contradiction, and so would commit suicide before they were 
of age.” 


April and the Poets. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Four of.the year’s twelve children, the months, have been 
much besung by the makers of rhyme,— June, the month of 
the rose, October, the month of the sunset-leaf, December, 
the month of the ingle-mirth, and April, the month of the 
bursting bud. May is by no means without its laureates ; 
but her younger sister, April, seems to inspire the keener 
lyric ecstasy. The volume of song addressed to her may 
not be so great; but there is in it the note of expectancy, to 
give to it a more appealing quality. It contains no final 
throb of realization, but the subtler thrill that accompanies 
the stirring of young desire. 


“« Make me over, Mother April, 
When the sap begins to stir!” 


is the wish that is pulsing in our hearts,— the thought of re- 
newal, of reawakening. 

The April mood is essentially one of song; for the soul 
would join in the articulate outburst of bird and brook, as 
well as with the inarticulate expression of leaf and flower. 
That Chaucer felt this fine impulsion, witness the beginning 
of the “Canterbury Tales.” That it touched Shakespeare, 
behold his “ proud-pied April” putting “a spirit of youth in 
everything.” All know the divine vibration, though to 
some it may be as faint, as evasive, as a chord responding 
to fairy fingering. Common is it to prince and plodder; but 
it is the poet who gives it the most adequate utterance, the 
truest interpretation. 


“To be outandaway — « 
Through the golden day,— 
That is all my need!” 
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Now, indeed, for the first time since October put its 
mantle off are the days really golden; and for what greater 
boon should one plead? After being caged and pent, after 
being buffeted and blown, at last we are 


“ Free as the wind is, 
Free as the sea, 
Free!” 


Other later days will yield a richer meed of gold, but the 
product of none will be more zealously hoarded in the 
treasure-house of our affections. 


“ O to be in England, 
Now that April’s there!” 


exclaims Browning. Ay, to be in any land where April 
means “the first-born flowers and all things rare,” this is to 
have quaffed deep of the nectar of life! 

To one poet April is a “lady of light”; to another she is 
“Tris’s daughter, born between the storm and sun”; to an- 
other she is a queen “‘in robes of beauty dressed”; and to 
still another she is “the gay mother of the flowers.” But 
not to all singers does she show a face that is beguiling and 
radiant. One recreant bard has dared to flout her as 
“ spongy,”’— insult most lamentable! ‘‘ Cruel” a second ac- 
cuses her of being; while “ waywardness,” “ treachery,” and 
“inconstancy”’ are not infrequently laid at her door. To 
a certain capriciousness I fear she must plead guilty; yet 


“Be ye in love with April-tide? 
I’ faith, in love am I!” 


is a creed to which most of us are willing to subscribe. 
.Even though “regret for buried time ... keenlier in sweet 
April wakes,” it is also then that 


“The peach and the poet know 
Under the chill the glow, 
And the token of golden days.” 


Perchance it is the element of promise that gives to “ this 
. baby of the year’s” one of her most active charms. Haply 
it would be no misnomer if we called her the month of hope. 


“ What a rare, a rapturous revealing, 
When the hopes of April shall unfold!” 


is no unfamiliar cry. But let us regard more carefully what 
she offers while she is yet with us rather than turn to 


“ What the October of our lives will yield, 
If seeds be sown in April’s fertile field.” 


First, then, there shall be a little chronicle of flowers,— “ the 
golden-chaliced crocus” and “the frail wood-violet,’”’ ‘“ the 
cone-beaked ‘hyacinth,” and “the proud tulip” with its 
“flaunting cup.” Nor should we forget “the pale ar- 
‘ butus,” ‘‘ the snowdrop’s bells,” and “ the dandelion’s mimic 
sun,” all of them “ April’s gift to April’s bees.” Chief among 
the minstrels of the season are “the blackbird, poet laureate 
to Queen Spring,” “the warbling bluebird,” and robin call- 
ing to brother robin from the tree-tops. 

Again the river reaches are blue, again the “winds are 
magical,” again the skies lighten the land, and again, like a 
dreamer, flushed with sleep, “the fair earth turns her rosy 
side.” Once more “the garden walks are passional,” once 
more the chill gray rain has become “the silver shower,” 
once more are ‘‘ mirth and nests begun.” And, now that the 
“ April vanguard ” has bugled up “ the laggard spring,” each 
one of us is ready to echo the voice of the modern trouba- 
dour in his yearning for “the old clew to follow,” in his cry 
to taste “the old immortal indolence of life,” to win 


“The one perfect pearl of time, 
Joy and joy and joy forever 
Till the sap forgets to climb!” 
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For the Christian Register. 
A Prayer. 


BY LILA FROST SPRAGUE. 


Lord, let me rest in thy deep silences ! 

My soul sickens with the jar and strife, 

I am weary of the noise and fret of men. 

Let me go where thy timid creatures dwell, 

Where the rabbit hides and the wild thrush nests ; 

Let me hear the grass grow and the pine leaves fall ; 

Let me breathe the wild-rose and the violet’s breath ; 

Let me see the shadows creep among the trees, 

And the still, sweet darkness coming down; 

Let me feel the fulness of thy love, unbound by creed or form; 

Let my faith quicken and my soul, grow strong with knowledge of thy 
nearness ; 

Lord, let me rest: renew thy life within me. 


Continuity in Religious Growth. 


BY REV. NEWTON M. MANN. 


We discourse often, and with reason, about growth. It is 
the most salient topic of the time, sums up all that is most 
hopeful and inspiring in modern thought. But in our reflec- 
tions on this subject are we not apt to have our eyes turned 
too much in one direction? A scientific knowledge of growth 
looks backward as well as forward, admires the germination 
of the seed “in the mire and scum of things” as well as the 
flowering and fruitage of the tree, and holds in its grasp the 
chain of divine procedure which links the end with the be- 
ginning. In human affairs this chain, or rather that part of 
it which has been payed out, stretches afar and loses itself in 
an unattainable antiquity, is often tangled and snarled in a 
most purposeless fashion. Nevertheless, the continuity of 
that chain has been essential to the production of the world 
that now is. The omission of one generation of men had 
annihilated the human world, at whatever humble stage it 
had occurred. In all things there is an absolute dependence 
of what is on what has been, which makes us debtors even 
to an unlovely past. Our superiority to our fathers, which is 
often more fancied than real, blinds us to this; and we feel at 
times that the past owes us an indemnity for injuries inflicted, 
that we of right look back upon it with loathing and con- 
tempt. This feeling is intensified by the habit of dwelling 
on certain showy particulars in which the present century’ 
has distanced the preceding, and quite overlooking the fact 
that human nature is not greatly changed. When we get to 
taking on these airs, we do well to read Plato and the New 
Testament, and be reminded that people in the old time had 
thoughts almost as good as ours. Our sanity would be im- 
proved by thinking more of what we owe to the fathers, espe- 
cially in religious matters, by finding reason for gratitude in 
calling to mind our spiritual ancestry who worshipped under 
other names. We ought never to forget the services ren- 
dered to human souls, to practical philanthropy, to civilization, 
by the great sects whose creeds and whose forms are no 
longer agreeable to us. They have had much to do in shap- 
ing that Christian consciousness in which we all breathe, in 
nourishing the sentiments of reverence and brotherhood 
wherein the true religion chiefly manifests itself. Our spirit- 
ual as well as our material basis has been laid for us by other 
hands than ours. We come into a world already Chris- 
tianized, and enter upon the inheritance of the ages. We 
know our spiritual ancestors, their representatives live side 
by side with us; and, though they are not always able to look 
upon us with the cordial sympathy and interest that their 
kinship would naturally suggest, we ought not to be forgetful 
of our obligations to them. To orthodoxy, Protestant and 
Catholic, let us confess a debt of gratitude, Every reform, 
owes its being to that which was reformed. Reform is not a 
repudiation: it is an outgrowth, using what was asa step- 
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There must have been Judaism, 
or Christianity could not have been. Without Catholicism, 
Protestantism could have had no existence. And that rev- 
erent, searching liberalism, which under one name and an- 
other is making such headway in the world to-day, could 
not have been but for the advances already made by the 
heroes of the Protestant Reformation. Even now it is hardly 
possible for a Catholic to come to us.except by the way-stations 
of orthodox Protestantism. Our faith is not our fathers’ 
faith— why? Because we are not our fathers. We have in 
our bodies and our souls only a general likeness. to them, 
rarely specific enough to individually recall them. But, un- 
like as we may be, we would never be unmindful of what 
they did for us, never lose sight of our indebtedness to 
faiths from which we have departed. Only from that van- 
tage-ground could we have reached to what we have. 

The fathers back to the apostles and the prophets, under a 
guidance wiser than their own, wrought for the light and lib- 
erty of this glorious day. Religion is a permanence. It 
drops from time to time its crudities and its errors, its out- 
ward form, but its soul abides. Christianity is a fluent, 
progressive type of faith and worship. How different a 
thing it is to-day from what it was four centuries ago! 
Then there was not a Protestant church in all the world. 
And the modifications begun by the sixteenth-century re- 
formers have continued with increasing significance to this 
day, and the end is not yet. Said John Robinson to the 
Pilgrim Fathers, “There is more light to break from God’s 
word.” With a modified notion of what constitutes God’s 
word, the same thing is still to be said. Ever there is some 
new truth to be revealed, some new duty to be laid upon the 
seeking soul. Our progressive Christian faith demands of 
us the acceptance of these new truths, and the performance 
of these new duties. One of the fallacies being exploded 
in our day is the notion that Christianity started out in 
the world a fully perfected system of faith and practice, 

- to which nothing could be added and from which nothing 
could -be taken away. The fact is perfection is never 
reached at a bound. It is attained, if at all, only at the 
end of a long series of improvements and approximations. 
Like government, like civilization, like any one of the arts of 
life, Christianity has had an evolution. For eighteen centuries 
it has been passing through various stages, first of decadence, 
then of growth and development. If we divide the whole life- 
time of the Church thus far into fifths, the first fifth may be 
considered the period of a struggle for existence; the next 
three-fifths, the period of expansion and corruption; the last 
fifth, a period of vital change, of interior renewal and ad- 
vancement. In this latter time this religion, as represented 
by its living, moving orders, has dropped many an old form, 
abandoned many an old point of doctrine, and in place of 
these adopted new modes of worship, new ideas conforming 
to the better knowledge of the modern time. And in these 
changes we have come to see nothing shocking, nothing un- 
natural, only the healthful growth of religion from generation 
to generation. ... 

The preaching of Jesus marked such an advance as to be 
well-nigh revolutionary. A new order of worship came with 
the gospel, based on that of the synagogue, which completely 
superseded the old sacrificial offerings. And what changes 
have come in the Church and in its creed since the days of 
the apostles! Not a rite is anywhere administered now as it 
was then, Ceremonial changes are to my mind the least 
important of any, but they are not commonly so regarded ; 
and it is worth while to note that Christian worship has 
taken on many different forms in various lands and among 
the various sects, and nowhere is it the same as in the first 
century. In all this matter there has been continual adapta- 
tion to time and circumstances. The ritual has been con- 
formed to human needs and conveniences, under the ever- 
changing conditions in which the generations of men find 


ping-stone to what is to be. 
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themselves. For the evidence of this as regards one cere- 
mony, read Dean Stanley’s famous lecture on the institution 
of baptism, where he shows that not a sect in Christendom 
observes the ordinance in the manner of the early Christians. 
Candidates could not in decency be baptized now as they 
were then, the times are so changed. But no one thinks 
that the Church has gone backward in this particular. If we 
do not baptize as the fathers did, it is because we have 
learned a more appropriate way. 

So with the whole system of belief and practice. Chris- 
tianity is not and never has been a finished faith and culture. 
From the first it has been undergoing modifications, and the 
end is not yet. Leo X. took the ground with Luther that 
this religion was finished, that no improvements were in 
order or at all possible. Nevertheless, Luther made a new 
church far better than the old one. It has always been the 
way of the priesthood to insist that the creed and the ritual 
are sacred, holy, and so cannot be changed for the better ; 
and yet improvements have all the while gone on. Dogma 
after dogma'has been abandoned. A new conception of the 
universe has forced upon the Church a new theology. Not 
everywhere is this theology formally accepted, but it isin the 
air. 

The Christianity that is to survive the present overturning 
must cease to speak with authority about things of which 
nothing definite is known, must leave to science the things 
that belong to science, and to philosophy the speculative 
questions on which men always have disagreed and always 
will disagree, and content itself with a simple worship of 
the Unseen and Eternal, and a hearty devotion to human 
weal, an earnest, unflagging pursuit of what is true and 
good. 

We who call ourselves liberal aim to stand for religion and 
for reason, too, which implies a reasonable religion and a 
reverent spirit of inquiry. As against the iconoclasts we 
hold to the continuity of religious thought and life. We hail 
the prophets of all lands and ages as our spirituai forefathers. 
We defend them against the rashness that would bring 
them into court and try them by the codes of the nineteenth 
century. I have heard ministers make a point against dear 
old Socrates that he did not do in all particulars just what 
is becoming to a moral teacher according to present stand- 
ards, and my blood has boiled in me that such rank injustice 
should disgrace a Christian pulpit. It is the same order of 
criticism that makes merry over the superstitions of the New 
Testament and the “mistakes of Moses.” Modern investi- 
gation has relieved Moses of the weight of his fame as an 
author, making it very sure that he really wrote nothing of 
what has been credited to him; but, suppose him to have 
made every mistake of which anybody has ever charged him, 
is it not to be considered that he lived upward of three 
thousand years ago? And is it not altogether likely that 
after three thousand years more the teachings of the wisest 
free thinker of this time will be open to quite as many objec- 
tions? This method of dealing with the past is radically 
and shamefully vicious. Ancient worthies deserve to be con- 
sidered in the light of their own time. We ought to honor 
any man who in any age has lifted ever so little the standard 
of morals or who more than his fellows has been smitten 
with a sense of the Infinite. The veriest savage is worthy to 
be venerated, however erroneous his theory of the universe, 
who first formulated one ethical precept, voicing admonition 
of conscience in a “ Thou shalt” or a “Thou shalt not.” 
Concerning the religious leaders of the time the more perti- 
nent question for us is, not what faults they had or what 
errors they committed, but what human service they rendered, 
what word they spoke that is immortal. The purest religion 
the world knows to-day is related to that of the wild African 
in his jungle; and back through all history, and beyond the 
ages of history, not a mode of worship has prevailed in the 
world but has left some helpful inheritance to you and me, 
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I look up the stream of time, and thank God for every name 
of priest or prophet who has left his monument standing 
along the banks. I feel a line of sympathy running out to 
them every one. Each brought something into the world 
that makes me his debtor. My faith and yours, our sense of 
reverence and of right, are the sifted and accumulated experi- 
ences, longings, gropings, aspirations, of these our spiritual 
ancestors. We cannot cut ourselves loose from them, 
and whoever attempts to do it only shows his folly and his 
ingratitude. 

If any man, through better natural endowments or better 
opportunities, has come to a larger knowledge, a wider influ- 
ence than his father, he will not, if he be a really superior 
man, make that an occasion for heaping ridicule upon his 
father. The human race has grown up like a tree; and the 
twigs last put forth have no right, because they are at the 
top, to scorn the older fibres that lie buried in the trunk and 
roots. But for the obscurer work of these older parts those 
little twigs would not be swinging so loftily or bearing such 
wealth of fruit. The man who measures things aright, when 
he has done any wonderful work, is ready to say, “ Not I, 
but the Father who dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” 
In every strong soul dwells an energy that has come from 
thousands of fathers and mothers back to remotest antiquity. 
I toil and achieve; yet not I, but the fathers that dwell in 
me. 

It is the strong point of our liberal Christianity that it 
does not overlook this religious continuity. We, not less 
than others, are Christians,— born into a Christian world, 
and having committed to us the heritage of the Christian 
faith and worship. But we have learned,—and this is what 
we have to say to our brothers of the old school,— we have 
learned that the supreme feature of Christianity, that which 
keeps it ever young and strong, is the fact of its being a 
living, developing faith, so taking up into itself all truth, 
profiting by every discovery, keeping in line with all advanc- 
ing knowledge. The truths of-religion, if haply we have 
them, must be found to harmonize with all other truth; and 
he who has regard for the perpetuity of religious faith in the 
world will not consent that the chureh carry a cargo of 
notions which every other craft on the sea of life has thrown 
overboard. Nothing so stabs religion to the heart as the 
tacit assumption that there is one arithmetic for the Church}! 
and another for the schools; that the astronomy of the 
ancient Hebrews must be retained i in the sermon, while that 
of La Place, of Herschel, and Newcomb goes into the lecture ; 
that, as a Christian, a man may hold that the earth is not yet 
six thousand years old, while as a geologist he has’ not a 
doubt that it is more than six million years old. Such 
double dealings as that is the suicide of faith. 

Looking back over, the centuries or even the decades, we 
see that Christianity has undergone great changes. Not 
otherwise could it have survived. Change is one of the signs 
of life. And this process must go on. The ark of the Lord 
must still be carried forward. Many a position now stoutly 
defended must be relinquished and other stronger positions 
taken. Of this we may be sure, truth is not going to get 
hurt. The holy of holies is impregnable, for it is carried 
ever on to the point of vantage. 


“On mightier wing, in loftier flight, 
From year to year doth knowledge soar ; 
And, as it soars, religion’s light 
Doth onward grow from more to more.” 


Our part is to keep the Church standing in the posture of 
devotion, her face turned to the skies, open and eager for the 
instant revelation to the highest, welcoming with the look of 
ecstasy every word that breaks from the mouth of God; 
above all, anxious to know and do the right. While far 
from concurring in that partitioning of duties which assigns 
to science the exclusive pursuit of truth, to religion the incul- 


cation of moral and spiritual graces, I do say, with Matthew 
Arnold, that the Church should be, first of all, “a Society for 
the Promotion of Goodness.” 

These are the days of associated labor. In the great in- 
dustrial works of the age we see what can be done by many 
hands under a common direction. An architect plans a 
capitol, a palace, a grand post-office, and the blows of ten : 
thousand toilers chime into wondrous unison and realize his f 
dream: the majestic structure rises to its proportions like a 
living thing. So many hands and one heart build the 
perfect world. Weak and inadequate is the most stalwart 
arm to wrestle alone with the evils of society: little can the 
saintliest soul do in iSolation to lessen the ignorance or the 
misery of the world; but the organized body of the Christian 
Church is daily doing through the world the deeds of fair 
beneficence which are its best title to perpetuity. Depart 
as we may from the creeds of our fathers, we cannot afford 
to relinquish their methods of practical human service, 
whereby the greatest achievements have been made possible. 
Assembling together and working together have been the 
secret of Christian power from the days of the apostles: 
herein is the organized, corporate life of the Church. The 
ark of the new covenant, what is it but this,— one heart beat- 
ing in many breasts, and that the heart of Christ? 


Spiritual Life. 


It is while you are patiently toiling at the little tasks of 
life that the meaning and shape of the great whole of life 
dawns upon you. It is while you are resisting little tempta- 
tions that you are growing strong.— Phillips Brooks. 


od 


The soul has its changing seasons. The way of virtue 
needs constant renewal. We must alter for the better, always 
and unceasingly. Look at Nature. She seems to be at rest 
only because she is perpetually renewed. The soul enjoys 
repose on the same terms.— De Ravignan. 


& 


God gives us always strength enough and sense enough 
for what he wants us to do. If we either tire ourselves or 
puzzle-ourselves, it is our own fault. And we may always be 
sure, whatever we are doing, that we cannot be pleasing to 
him if we are not happy ourselves.— Ruskin. 


& 


It is not good that a man should batter day and night at 
the gate of heaven. Sometimes he can do nothing else, and 
then nothing else is worth doing ; but the very noise of the 
siege will sometimes drown the still small voice that calls 
from the open postern. There is a door wide to the jewelled 
wall not far from any one of us, even when he least can find 
it— George MacDonald. 

Pd 


PRAYER. 


O Thou, who art the only Good, in thee alone can our 
spirits find true rest and peace, in thy love is our highest 
joy. Preserve in our hearts that peace which passeth under- 
standing. Grant us, in every sorrow or perplexity, the in- 
ward comfort of thy holy Spirit. Unto thee we come for 
help. We make our prayer to thee, who knowest our inmost 
thoughts, and who alone can perfectly assist and comfort 
us. Do thou turn for us all sinful things into bitterness, 
and all things grievous and unwelcome into occasions for 
patience. In joy or in sorrow may we live as thy children; 
and, fostered by thy tenderness, may we ever grow in love ta, 
thee, and in devotion to thy holy will. Amen, 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE UNITARIAN PULPIT. 


iv 
HENRY WHITNEY BELLOWS. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Dr. Bellows grew up in Boston, a Unitarian of the Uni- 
tarians, free-born, as Saul says so proudly. It is worth while 
to say this even now, though the Dark Ages are more out 
of sight in the ecclesias- 
ticism of America than 
they were then. 

He was always glad 
that he was sent in boy- 
hood to the Round Hill 
School at Northampton, 
where Smith College is 
now. It was founded 
by Mr. J. S. Cogswell, 
afterward better known, 
perhaps, as the first li- 
brarian of the Astor Li- 
brary. In that school 
the boy’s love ofj out- 
door exercise, his pas- 
sion for the open air, 
his love of nature, were 
all encouraged. I think 
his twin brother Edward, 
whose early death was a 
source of great grief to 
him, was at Round Hill 
with him. But of this I 
am not sure. George 
Bancroft was one of! the 
teachers there. Ban- 
croft was the son of Dr. 
Aaron Bancroft, one of 
the old Unitarian lead- 
ers. He had been him- 
self trained for the min- 
istry, and had occasion- 
ally preached in our 
pulpits. 

My business in this 
little paper is not to 
write his life, but simply 
to give some of the im- 
pressions which he made 
upon me, as upon so 
many of his younger 
friends. For the last 
half of his life he hon- 
ored me with his friendship. I think I may say we were 
intimate; and I should be glad, indeed, if, in citing some of 
_ his words or in referring to some of his work, I could give to 
- the youngsters of this day anything of the impression which 
he made on those of us who saw, heard, and knew him. 

It was in October, 1842, that he wrote to Dr. Briggs, then 
secretary of the Unitarian Association, that there was a 
chance for a Unitarian church in Newark, N.J. Perhaps Mr. 
Batchelor will let me stray from my theme so far-as to say 
that a similar chance exists there now. I had been “li- 
censed to preach” a few weeks before. I did not want to be 
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“settled” anywhere. Mr. Briggs had nobody else to send, 
and he sent me. I may say, in passing, that he had just dis- 
appointed me in my first ambition. I wanted to preach in 
Quincy, Ill. Eliot had stimulated us all with an enthu- 
siasm for Western work. My father offered me a free pass 
to Springfield, Mass.; and I had a little money of my own. 
So I told Mr. Briggs that, if the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation could give me fifteen dollars for my travel-gelt, I 
would go to Quincy and preach as their missionary with- 
out other payment; but, 
when this proposal came 
before the board, one of 
the senior members said, 
“ This young man wishes 
to give himself a pleasant 
journey at our expense.” 
And the appropriation 
was refused. So the loss 
of fifteen dollars kept me 
in New England all my 
life. All the same I ad- 
vise the youngsters to do 
what I tried to do. In- 
stead of this I went to 
Newark. My father, as 
a railroad man, could 
pass me to New York; 
and I went accordingly, 
without farther burden to 
the Unitarian treasury. 

I preached at Newark, 
for one Sunday, so effec- 
tively that they needed 
no more Unitarian ser- 
vices for forty years. 
To me the journey 
‘means, however, per- 
sonal intercourse with 
Bellows when he was in 
the glory of his youth. 
It means the friendship 
of his charming wife and 
intimacy with his first- 
born, who was big 
enough to sit on my 
knee, though not old 
enough to join in con- 
versation. I saw in that 
pleasant week the intense 
activity of Bellows’s life. 
I saw his way of work- 
ing hour after hour at 
the desk, which he dis- 
liked to leave till the letter or sermon was written, and his 
ready sympathy with all sorts and conditions of men. 

I owe to that pleasant week some of his aphorisms, which 
I constantly quote to young men. “Take great care about 
the selection of Scripture for Sunday, and the reading of it. 
The intelligent reading of the Bible in the pulpit is the only 
explanation of it which most people ever have.” “ Be very 
doubtful before you use a quotation in the pulpit. A man 
in earnest never quotes.” He would say—he always 
said —that we have a right to all the sacred associations 
which any one will connect with us, as a result of Sunday’s 
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duties. “It is not you who go to make a visit on 
a sick man. It is the person whom he associates 
with prayer, hymn, Scripture, and God, perhaps with 
his most sacred thoughts and best resolutions.” 

He followed up, to the wards of a Catholic hospi- 
tal, a young man whom he knew, who had broken 
down in intemperance, was, in fact, under treatment 
for delirium tremens. 

. “Mr. Bellows,” said the young prodigal, as the 
Sister of Charity left them, “ why do I do what that 
little woman bids me do, when I always disobeyed 

' my father and my mother and you?” 

Bellows answered that he wished the youth would 
tell him. 

“Tt is because she has the Church behind her.” 
And Dr. Bellows would tell that stéry as an illustra- 

- _ tion of the right which a minister of the church has 
a right to claim. 

At the time of my visit at his home in New York,’ 
in the autumn of 1842, he had been settled as a 
minister of the First Congregational Church-in that 
city for three years. He had worked side by side 
with Dr. Dewey, who had been minister of the 
Church of the Messiah. These two great men had 
always the most profound respect for each other, 
and were from the very first knit together by very 
warm affection. He was ordained as minister of 
this church in 1839. It still retains its honorable 
name, but the meeting-house in which it worships 
is called the Church of All Souls. Dr. Bellows 
remained minister of this church until his death. 

He says himself that at the time he was settled 
; : there the society was weak and divided. It is a 
N little curious to see that the Unitarian church at 
Mobile, in Alabama, offered him a salary of $3,000, 
— which he declined,— while the First Church in 
New York could only offer him $2,500. He said 
himself of the congregation, a quarter of a century 
after he was settled :— 

“It has been for twenty-five years a solid, self- 
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respecting, free, reverent body of men and women, second to 
none in the city in influence and dignity, and second to none 
anywhere in character and in faith. The number of rare 
souls that have been connected with this society is remark- 
able, and the weight its members have had in the life of the 
city and country is really exceptional.” 

In the year 1871 —thirty years after the date of the story 
I am about to tell—I received a letter from Mr. Edward 
Tompkins of California, which describes a characteristic 
incident in Bellows’s parish life. All the parties are now 
dead, and I may print the story now. Mr. Tompkins and 
his young bride were on their wedding tour. Bellows called 
on them at their hotel. Immediately after Mrs. Tompkins 
was taken ill, and it proved that she had small-pox. The 
proprietors of the hotel wanted to turn the couple out. 
The doctor and Mr. Tompkins declared that this should not 
be done. ‘The proprietors tried to boycott them. No servant 
of the hotel should wait in Mrs. Tompkins’s sick-chamber. 
Bellows offered himself for that service, and, until her recov- 
ery, regularly attended the room, to perform every office which 
a_sick-room requires, as the servant of her husband. 

_And here I may say that no man known to me has made 
amore thorough study than he of the conditions of poverty 
in cities or sensible and Christian methods for its relief. 
His Lowell lectures, delivered in Boston in 1857, involve 
avery careful study of the whole subject in its principles and 
in its methods. They anticipate, indeed, many of the results 
which have been achieved in the studies of sociology in the 
forty years which have followed. 

In 1839 the city of New York was still on the frontier of 
the Unitarian propagandism, which had started from a New 
England centre. Boston-born though he was, this young 
preacher soon observed a certain provincial character in 
the methods, and especially in the publications, of the New 
England Unitarians. And one of his cherished enterprises 
was the publication of a journal, in New York City, which 
might be more national in its habit than the New England 
publications of that time. With this wish he and his friends 
established the Christian Inguirer, and afterward the Zzd- 
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eral Christian. Often he was the official editor of these 
papers. Whoever else was, at any time, he was a constant and 
vigorous contributor. The broad range of his observation, 
and the vigor of his argument and expression, gave to each 
journal in its turn a character all its own. 

Nor was he disappointed in his hope that freedom of 
thought in matters of religion might gradually overtake and 
outrun the medizeval constructions by which highly organized 
bodies of priests have planted the States of the Mississippi 
Valley with theirolder churches. To the end of his life, in- 
deed, he saw reason every year to expect almost immedi- 
ately a great tidal wave of the indignation of good sense and 
faith combined, which should sweep away, like Noah’s flood, 
the ecclesiastical follies of the dark centuries. When he be- 
came well acquainted with Dr. McCosh, he ventured to ask 
him (it is easy to imagine how courteously he asked him) if he 
did not obser¥e in our time a certain enlargement of view, or 
at least a variation of expression, which was gradually soften- 
ing the extreme statements of Calvin’s or Knox’s time. 
And, when the stout old Scotchman squarely denied any 
such change of doctrine or expression, Bellows was really 
more amazed than amused. 

With such views he edited or controlled the Zzberal Chris- 
tion and the /nguzrer. Nor did the disappointments of suc- 
cessive years, in which the liberal religious movement of the 
country advanced by steady and regular development and 
never by a sudden explosion, ever disconcert him. 

He lived to see the Unitarian horizon extending much 
more widely than in those early days of his visit to Mobile. 
I think he never regretted his devotion to the editorial work, 
which was certainly very efficient in the direction of propa- 
gandism. But it abridged the time, and took the working 
power, which he could and would have devoted to more 
permanent literary work. So is it that there are but a few 
published volumes of his. His collection of European 
travels was made from letters which he wrote for the Zzbera/ 
Christian on his last journey to Europe. There is also a 
very valuable volume of sermons, going so thoroughly into 
the depths of things that they quite disprove Dr. Cogswell’s 
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theory that a sermon, from its very nature, must be 
ephemeral. 

No enterprise of philanthropy was outside his theory of 
the ministry, and his combining power showed itself to the 
first advantage in the formation of the United States Sani- 
tary Commission at the very beginning of the Civil War. 
The plan was his, and the impulse his. He had admirable 
coadjutors. For himself he was willing to work on every 
side on the great problems which engaged the commission, 
without the least thought of leadership or reputation. He 
would say that he was the buffer, who met good-naturedly 
all the blows and criticisms, often unfriendly, which attacked 
the commission; while the heads of different departments 
were left at liberty to keep on in their several duties without 
stopping to defend themselves. The mere idea of such a 
commission was gall and wormwood to the officials of the 
administration at first. But, with infinite tact and good 
sense, he finally commanded everybody’s good will and the 
confidence of the nation. He said that from the beginning 
his wish was to keep the people in touch with the army. 
He did not mean that the men at the front should think 
themselves forgotten for one minute by the people at home. 
Certainly, the Sanitary succeeded in this great object. Never 
was an army which was so loyally followed with the best 
efforts of the whole nation. 

It would, however, be wrong, even in the slightest sketch 
of his eminent career, not to speak especially of his power as 
a public speaker as the gift in which he was at his very best, 
and in which men knew him and honored him most certainly 
for what he was. 

He had no method about a sermon, and would have de- 
spised the idea of a method. To him it was simply the out- 
break of the matter which he had on his heart most closely 
at that time. If he had come up from the camps, from 
spending thirteen days in visiting battlefields and hospitals, 
he would stand in the pulpit, and talk about camps and 
hospitals. If he had been in a hospital trying to straighten 
out some poor dog who had broken down with delirium tre- 
mens, he would speak the next Sunday about sin and tempta- 
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tion, and the eternal powers which were to be invokedijto 
resist sin. Mr. Russell Bellows once lent to me a sermon 
which has become celebrated, which Bellows delivered in the 
Music Hall of Boston on the opening night of a series of 
what in Boston we call “theatre meetings.” The music- 
stand was ready from which he was to read, and his manu- 
script was before him, when a voice behind him, which he 
heard with perfect distinctness, said, “The secret of the 
Lord is with them that fear him.” Bellows closed the manu- 
script, and said, “I had intended to speak to-night on another 
subject, but an intimation of a sort which I am not in the 
habit of rejecting suggests to me, for the second time to-day, 
the text, ‘ The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him.’ 
I do not know in which of the Psalms you will find this text = 
it is among the Psalms which are called by the critics the 
liturgic Psalms.” And with this preparation he “sailed in.” 
He told me afterward he wrote out that sermon after he 
went home, and that he preached it seventy times in seventy 
different churches. The names of those churches I found’ 
recorded on the blank pages of the sermon. He told me 
that he had never preached it but that afterward he re- 
ceived, by letter or by personal interview, what I might call 
the confession of one or another person, who said that the 
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' sermon had called him from crass infidelity or from indif- 
ferent agnosticism into a higher life. 

I need not say that I read through the sermon with great 
interest after hearing this statement of his. The first half 
of it is a mere stumbling over the text, in an effort to bring 
his mental power to bear. ‘The last half of it is such an ap- 
peal to the individual hearer that you would readily under- 
stand why not seventy people alone should speak to him 
about it, but you would believe that seventy times seventy 
came to him in such a way. And this little anecdote, I 
think, illustrates the power which his sermons had. For 
himself, he always said that all of us ought to preach without 
the handicap of the written manuscript; but he said of him- 
self that, when he preached so, his whole physical stamina 
broke down after six weeks of such endeavor. He had a 
notion that, if he had trained himself from the beginning in 
doing so, as Channing the younger had trained himself or as 
Parker trained himself, he could have borne this strain. 

As to this, I do not know. I only know that with him 
there was no seeking for subject. I never knew of his 
preaching a “course” of sermons. Perhaps he did. But, so 
far as I saw, he spoke from the present interest of the 
moment. He lived intensely, more intensely than almost 
any man I ever knew; and then he could give himself up to 
the flow of passing life, and speak to the people with the 
interest which he himself had. 

I should be glad, if I were in a private circle of preachers, 
to talk day and night about Bellows’s preaching; and I think 
it would do them good if I did so. But this is all that I must 
say now. This abandonment of himself to the sermon is a 
characteristic to be observed in every first-rate preacher. 
And, for myself, I should say that, when I hear sermons 
which I do not like, I am apt to find that at bottom the 
difficulty is that the man does not care enough himself for 
what he is saying. Probably he is shy, he is self-distrustful ; 
and he does not let his hearers know how much he cares. 
But, if a man begins by saying, “I have brought to you a 
manuscript to read, which I thought would be of value here, 
and it is only too late that I find I have made a mistake. I 
see that I should have chosen some other subject on which 
to address you; but, as it is, I will read to you from what 
interested me at the time I wrote it,”—if he begin with any 
apology of this sort, every person in the church has a right 
to rise and go out. Or it would be well if, under the stiff 
traditional privileges of a congregation, one of the elders 
rose, and said, “Who are you?” and told him to stop, and 
the place which he dishonored. Yet I have heard such 
apologies. And I remember that the first time I ever 
‘preached in George Putnam’s pulpit, when he was behind 
me, he delicately intimated to me that the congregation did 
not know how much I cared about what I was saying, that 
this was unjust to them, and certainly it was unjust to me. 

There is a very careful and interesting address of his be- 
fore the graduates of the Harvard Divinity School, in which 
he urges the pre-eminence of extempore speech as the most 
effective engine which man has for the direction, the im- 
provement, and the inspiration of his fellow-men. He read 
this very address, however; and he was obliged to explain 
his inconsistency. _He did so by saying that his own early 
training was wrong. He said that, if he had been trained as 
an extempore preacher, he should have always held to such 
a method of approach to listening men. But he said that, 
when, too late in life, he began his autumn’s work by preach- 
ing sermons extempore in form, the simple joy and exul- 
tation of thus coming face to face and heart to heart with 


his audiences were too much for him to stand. He said 


that after five or six weeks of such exultation he always 
broke down, and was obliged to return to the decorous lul- 
laby of manuscript address, from mere failure of payee? 
health. 


pores has heard him often in extempore address — as I 
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~ have — knows very well what he meant. To take his own 
figure, he plunged into the sea; and it bore him up trium- 
phantly. I heard him speak in a crowded church in Salem 
once, on the demands of Antioch College on New England 
liberality. The rest of us had told our story as well as we 
could. And he, as always, was. to be the last speaker, lest 
any one should leave. ‘The subject was not one which you 
would say would attract a decorous and conservative Salem 
audience. But, if he had ended by telling these people that 
they were to walk to Antioch College, it seemed as if they 
would have done as he bade them. 

He would often say that, as for the language, we “ young- 
sters”’ took too much pains in preparing to speak. He was 
most eager that we should know what we were talking about, 
and particularly that we should know what we were going 
to say,— and this very precisely. But, as for words and 
other methods, he would charge us to make as little prepa- 
ration as we should if we were going to a dinner party. 

Undoubtedly, he followed his own advice. So one remem- 
bers the effect of his addresses on the hearers, as rousing 
enthusiasm such as few men have witnessed; and, of course, 
their enthusiasm reacted upon him. 

He told me once an amusing story of his pices to 
another great orator. In the midst of the war he had been 
absent from New York with the army or in Washington for 
one of the thirteen days’ duty in the Sanitary which he gave 
himself so often. He came home at midnight Saturday, and 
went into the pulpit to preach as to the duties of the moment 
on Sunday, with no “preparation” but what the thirteen 
days had given him. As he read the Scripture, he saw 
Richard Cobden, whom he knew personally, in a front pew. 
The temptation of man’s fallen nature suggested that he 
should creep back into the parsonage, behind the church, 
and bring out a sermon. But, of course, with him grace 
made the immediate reply that what was good enough for 
the people was good enough for Mr. Cobden; and he went 
on with his spontaneous discourse. 

The next morning Mr. Cobden called on him. Before the 
call was over, he made a chance to say: “ Dr. Bellows, will 
you tell me something of your method? It was evident that 
yesterday’s sermon had been most carefully set in order. 
How do you manage, when you have prepared such a ser- 
mon in advance with thought and care, to give so completely 
the appearance of spontaneous utterance?” Mr. Cobden 
thought it was “art concealing art.” 

I believe he was never really cross with me but once. I 
had said something about the necessity of making sermons 
“ entertaining.” He blamed me severely, not only for the 
word, but for the thought. For a structure so truly grand 
as the sermon was in his eyes, the word or the idea of “ en- 
tertainment” had no place. People ought not to expect en- 
tertainment. They ought not to be encouraged to look for it. 

All the same I think I was right. I think the man makes 
a mistake who prepares himself to address the elect of the 
class “ who need no repentance.” 

But for him, no. He enjoyed preaching. He believed in 
it absolutely. I have heard him preach sermons which dif- 
fered widely in their theology from other sermons of his, but 
never a careless sermon or a slight one. He never shirked. 
He was quite careless, I think, as to the number of his 
hearers. For he honored all men, and he knew that he 
could reach all men. He meant to do so, and he did. 

It would have pleased him to know that, as a great 
preacher, men would remember him. Whether they remem- 
ber him or not, his self-propagating power as a great 
preacher will never be lost upon the world. 


& 


We want to show the world that common goodness is a 
sacred, glorious and blessed thing — its own reward and that 
for which Christ lived and died.— Henry W. Bellows. 
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Unitarianism and the Church of 
England. 


The London Sfectator for February 18 made 
two statements concerning Unitarianism 
within and without the Church of England. 
The first statement is confirmed in a note to 
the editor of the Sfectator, written by one of 
the many Unitarians who cling to the Church 
of England. 

The second statement is disproved by an- 
other note to the editor, written by Dr. Brooke 
Herford :— 

UNITARIANS IN THE CHURCH. 

In your article on ‘‘ Wholesale Conversion”’ 
in the Spectator of February 14, you say there 
are ‘‘thousands of Unitarians within the Eng- 
lish Establishment: . . . they are probably 
wrong morally, but their consciences are 
quiescent.’’ I have sat at the feet of the 
Spectator for a quarter of a century, and can- 
not bear this without protest. I and others 
who ‘‘fear God, and have no other fear, ’’ find 
we can best worship him in the church of 
our fathers. For ourselves we cling to it, 
not daring to lose the aid of its hallowed as- 
sociations; for others we hope that, in it, we 
may leaven the mass. Some of us dream of 
a church for our race in which all men who 
fear God shall be welcome, whether they find 
the need of such superstructure as Christian- 
ity or do not. A vain dream, perhaps, —per- 
haps not. F. A. 


A CORRECTION. 


I hope that the other allusions in your very 
interesting article in the Spectator of Febru- 
ary 18 on ‘‘Wholesale Conversion’’ are more 
accurate than that in which you point your 
moral by mention of the religious body to 
which I have the honor to belong. Speaking 
of the weakening of ‘‘the sense of the neces- 
sity for correlating faith with action,’’ you 
say: ‘*‘There are, for example, thousandes of 
Unitarians within the English Establishment, 
yet the Unitarian church as @ body of avowed 
believers in the humanity of Christ is rapidly 
dying away.*’ ‘The first statement I will not 
dispute. You probably know more about 
Latitudinarianism within the church than I 
do. Nor need I argue about the alleged 
moribund condition of Unitarianism in its 
avowed and organized form. That it was 
‘*rapidly dying away’’ was urged upon me by 
orthodox friends fifty years ago as a reason for 
my not going into the Unitarian ministry. 
And ever since the parrot-cry has been re- 
peated so often and so confidently that by this 
time I should have almost come to believe it, 
were it not that throughout these fifty years, 
as any one can verify who cares, our list of 
churches, our organizations, our subscriptions 
for constantly enlarging activities, have kept 
showing slow but unmistakable growth. But 
a more serious correction is required by the 
words I have italicized. So far as a church 
life which has always refused to base itself 
on any ‘‘avowed belief ’’ can be defined, our 
central and special ‘‘belief’’ is, and always 
has been, as our commonly accepted name 
indicates, the simple Unity and Fatherhood 
of God as distinguished from any doctrine of 
the Trinity. With regard to Christ, your 
mistake is one both in fact and in theory; for, 
while the most in our English churches are, 
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I think, humanitarians, some in England, 
and many in our Irish, American, and Tran- 
sylvanian churches are distinctly Arian. But 
the chief point is that we regard all such 
differences as minor matters in Christianity 
compared with that reverent discipleship 
which may and does coexist with every 
variety of Christological theory, from that of 
the. Nicene Creed to that of Channing or Mar- 
tineau. Dam, sir, &e., 
BROOKE HERFORD. 
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Literature. 


Stories of the War.* 


The three books of Capt. Charles D. Sigs- 
bee, Lieut. Hobson, and Mr. George Kennan, 
require little extended notice, because in one 
form or another their stories have been laid 
before the reading public 7 extenso. 

Capt. Sigsbee’s Personal Narrative is 
written in the spirit of his first telegram 
announcing the destruction of the Maine. 
He confines himself strictly to that which he 
knew by: experience in regard to the catas- 
trophe itself. When he comes to explana- 
tions of that event, he again confines himself 
to that which, in his opinion, was scientifi- 
cally possible, although he explicitly dis- 
claims all knowledge of the causes of the ex- 
plosion. He explained to the committee, as 
an hypothesis, what seemed to him the pos- 
sibilities, that is to say, he showed how he 
could have blown up the Maine if he had 
been so disposed. The sentiments expressed 
by him concerning the use of the motto ‘‘Re- 
member the Maine’’ are dignified and hu- 
mane. He considers it for the credit of our 
navy to say that no United States vessel en- 
tered into action flying the signal ‘‘Remem- 
ber the Maine.’’ An appendix contains eight 
documents essential to the full history of the 
case. 

Hobson’s story has gone around the world. 
In the volume now before us we have the 
whole affair described from the point of view 
of the actors in this heroic drama. The 
story would be melodramatic, were it not for 
the fact that every man not only took the 
risk of losing his life at the outset, but en- 
tered upon an undertaking which was full of 
peril from the time they left the deck of the 
New York until their return and joyful 
reception by the army and fleet. With all 
its incidents, probably no such dramatic per- 
formance ever before enlightened the routine 
of the American Navy. The most sorrowful 
critic of the war ought to see (and be com- 
forted by it) how one fine character and one 
heroic exploit set in the midst of horrible 
events and warlike passions make all other 
persons and events turn their good side in- 
ward so that from beginning to end Hobson 
and his men seem to be moving among. only 
generous comrades and magnanimous enemies. 

Kennan’s book differs from the other two 
in this series, because it is the report of a 
spectator and a critic. Although he exposes 
himself to the hardships and dangers of the 
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campaign, and roughs it with the rest, yet 
still he writes necessarily from an external 
pcint of view. His narrative is none the 
worse for that. The looker-on often sees 
more than the fighters in any battle. He is 
free to move from one point to another, to 
see how men who are simply obeying orders 
are carrying out plans larger than they know, 
and to judge how different parts of the army 
sustain their responsibility and act their part. 
It is well known that Gen. Shafter is no fa- 
vorite of this old campaigner. We need not 
enter into the controversy, but simply report 
that in this volume Mr. Kennan gives us the 
observations upon which he bases his judg- 
ment. Heagrees in substance with Mr. Poult- 
ney Bigelow, who was the first one to utter the 
warning concerning the dangers which now as 
accomplished facts havé such a horrible fas- 
cination for the American people. " 

These three books are invaluable.records. 
They cannot be superseded, and will for 
generations furnish materials for the histo- 
rian, subjects for the romances, and tales of 
interest for the common people. 


THE CAMBERWELL EDITION OF ROBERT 
BROWNING’s COMPLETE Works. Edited by 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $9. The 
general interest in the works of Robert 
Browning, which has become increasingly 
manifest since his death, is ample justifica- 
tion for a new edition of his works which 
combines the advantages of convenient form, 
textual correctness, and exceptionally useful 
notes. Miss Porter and Miss Clarke deserve 
grateful thanks for the wise, patient, loving 
care which they have put into their work. It 
is an achievement which would not have been 
possible, had it not been preceded by many 
years of thoughtful, appreciative study. It 
seems as if every possible help to the student 
had been considered and made the most of. 
Each of the twelve volumes is preceded by an 
introduction which considers the poems sep- 
arately, while the notes at the end of the 
books serve to explain allusions and difficult 
passages. Besides these there is a biograph- 
ical introduction, a chronological bibliogra- 
phy which extends the work of Dr. Nicoll 
and Mr. Wise, a bibliography of criticism on 
The Ring and the Book, etc. The lines are 
numbered throughout, —a convenience that will 
be especially appreciated by study classes. 
The beautifully engraved photogravure fron- 
tispieces include reproductions of the three 
well-known paintings by Fra Lippo Lippi, 
Guercino, and Sir Frederic Leighton, Louis 
Napoleon (Hohenstiel-Schwangau) and Van- 


dyke’s Strafford, the Lion Gates, the Arezzo- 


Church, and four pictures of Browning him- 
self. The publishers have evidently co oper- 
ated with the editors in every possible way; 
and these small volumes, measuring four by 
six inches, with their flexible covers, clear 
typography, and careful proof-reading, have 
reached a standard of excellence that has 
been quickly recognized. 5 


PLAINS AND) UPLANDS OF OLD FRANCE By 
Henry Copley Greene. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. 1.50.—These touch-and-go im- 
pressions of free, independent journeying by 


te 


— 
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bicycle or by foot or in ‘‘a sort of elongated 
buggy’’ along the famous streams and among 
the ancient towns of a part of France not fa- 
miliar to the ordinary tourist show the spirit 
of an artist and a poet. The golden wheat- 
fields, rivers luminous in the sunlight, shad- 
“owy poplars, and medieval towns make pict- 
ures in the minds; and the quaint stories of 
legendary fair ones, like Sainte Foy’ ‘and /a 
belle Maguelone, are set in harmonious con- 
trast to the anecdotes about picturesque peas- 
ants, priests, and the like. It is all very for- 
eign and very pleasant. Between the prose 
chapters are short poems which serve to point 
the poetic aspect of the journey, as the follow- 
ing on ‘‘Chateau-Chinon’’ :— 


Up to this highest height o’erlooking height, 
Rocky defile, and dark, pine-covered knolls, 
To where, translucent blue, the horizon rolls 

Eternally, here Romans pushed their fight ; 

Here killed and camped; fulfilled their stern 

delight 

With measured feast and draughts from cop- 
per bowls ; 

And, firm to quell and hold rebellious souls, 

Built, fortified, and ruled with Roman might. 


No armored conquerors now to savage Franks 
Give battle here and feast. The pillared 
hall, 
Now buried deep, rings not with clashing 
ranks. 
But from its cavern mouth child revels call 
Down to the deep blue cleft, and from its banks 
Back to three slender crosses crowning all. 


Tue BisLicAL MusEuM By James Comper 
Gray. Revised with additions by G. M. 
Adams, D.D. Vol. I. Genesis to Second 
Kings. New York: E. R. Herrick & Co.— 
This is a museum of the old-fashioned sort, 
—a chaos of ‘‘specimens,’’ some of them pre- 
cious, most of them worthless, the despair of 
a scholar, but the delight of a mere curiosity- 
seeker. The book reminds one of the well- 
known Peloubet’s Notes, covering, however, 
all the verses of the books included, and not 
merely the small sections chosen for the In- 
ternational Lessons. The notes are selected 
from a vast range of literature, there are edi- 
fying anecdotes suitable for evangelists, hom- 
iletical hints grateful and comforting to 
preachers whose ideal sermon is ‘‘a thing of 
shreds and patches,’’ and altogether the book 
is literally a museum in which one may 
amuse himself for an occasional idle half- 
hour, but for which a serious student will 
have little use. 


The Magazines. 


The paper by Mr. O. F. Cook in the 
March Forum on ‘*The Negro and African 
Colonization’’ is a timely one. Mr. Cook, 
who was formerly Professor of Natural Sci- 
ences in Liberia College, and the agent of the 
New York Colonization Society, contends that 
the failure of African colonization thus far 
has been due to the fact that the colonization, 
societies have adopted for several decades 
a*policy of emigration or deportation merely. 
The American negro newly arrived in Liberia 
cannot care wisely for himself in sickness or 
in health; and to expect that a hundred of 
such emigrants will maintain themselves in 
the midst of a tropical forest, without knowl- 
edge of the crops or general agriculture of 
their new home, is altogether unreasonable. 
Given the necessary instruction and protec- 
tion during their first year, Mr. Cook shows 
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that the American negroes have in Liberia 
greater advantages than those eagerly sought 
by emigrants to other parts of West Africa 
from European countries. 
more on careful organization for the purpose 
of aiding the immigrants on their arrival in 
Liberia than on efforts to induce negroes to 
go there. ; \ 


Miscellancous. 


The 1899 series of Elbert Hubbard’s Zzttle 
Journeys gives biographical sketches of emi- 
nent painters, and the March number tells the 


story of Peter Paul Rubens in-the character- 
istic, half-whimsical 
much to make these small books popular. 
Mr. Hubbard looks at a subject with seem- 


ingly unprejudiced eyes, and manages to give 
in brief .space a character sketch that sums 
He has certainly the 


up his impressions. 
gift of saying a thing so that it is remem- 
bered; and his good nature and frank expres- 
sion of opinion go far to reconcile his readers 
to occasional lapses in good taste, which in- 
deed seem much less frequent than in the 
beginning of his writing. The great work 


which he is doing in East Aurora, New 


York, chiefly in connection with the Roycroft 


Shop, is worthy of all respect and is creating 


widespread interest. : 


Seven years ago Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, |’ 


then pastor of Unity Church in St. Paul, 
wrote for the children of the Sunday-school 
a tale entitled Mss Muffet’s 
Party, which he read to them on Christmas 
eve. It may be remembered that the publica- 
tion of the story was announced in the Reg- 
ister last December, and that before the an- 
nouncement could reach the eyes of our 
readers the entire edition had been sold out 
and no more copies were to be had. A new 
edition of the story now appears, large 
enough we hope to give Eastern readers a 
chance, although it will be well not to wait 
until Christmas needs are pressing before 
inquiring for it at 25 Beacon Street. It is 
a charming and original story, into which 
many familiar characters are introduced, and 
which will interest not only the children, but 
the Olympians, to use Kenneth Graham’s 
phrase. 


PAPIAS AND HIS CONTEM- 
PORARIES 


A Study of Religious Thought in the Second 

Century. By Rev.EpwarD H.HALL. 12mo, 

$1.25. 

A book of great value for students of the first 
centuries of the Christian faith. Mr. Hall uses 
Papias to show the method and spirit of early 
Christianity. He examines the Fathers from 
St. Peter—Ignatius, Jerome, Marcion, Valentine 
—down to the third century, reviewing their 
works and influence. His treatment of the 
Millennium, the Divinity of Christ, and the 
other topics which come within his survey, is 
careful, candid, and worthy of most respectful 
consideration. His book is a contribution of 
real importance to our knowledge of an era 
which holds a significant and mysterious place 
in the history of Christianity. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO., Boston. 


_—_ 

ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE BIBLE, 
and its Place among the Sacred Books of 
the World. By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Price $1.50. 

MONTHLY SERMONS of Mr. SUNDERLAND. 
so cts. a year. Send stamp for sample copy. 

Address: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 


Success depends 


style that has done 


Christmas 


| |Mifflin €o° 
NEW BOOKS 
LETTERS OF THOMAS CAR- 
LYLE TO HIS YOUNGEST 
SISTER 


Edited, with an Introduction, by CHARLEs T. 
CopELAND, Lecturer on English Literature in 
Harvard University. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
These letters to Carlyle’s sister, who lived in 

Canada, date from 1832 to 1890. Mr. Copeland 

has strung them on a slender thread of biogra- 

phy, and, as the London Academy says, “has 
done his work extremely well.” The letters 
show the tenderer and more attractive side of 

Carlyle’s character. 


A TENT OF GRACE 


A Novel. By ADELINA C- Lust. 12mo, $1.50. 

This story of German village life in the middle 
of this century revolves about the gulf of race 
distinctions, notably the deep gulf between the 
Christian and Jew. The heroine is a beautiful 
Jewess,loved alike by Jew and Christian; and 
the struggle in her mind between the dominant 
power of her religious traditions and the force 
oe affection is depicted with great dramatic 
skill. 


THRONE MAKERS 


By WILLIAM R. THAYER, author of “The Dawn 
of Italian Independence,” etc. Crown 8yvo, 
gilt top, $1.50. F 
The “throne makers” are Bismarck, Napo- 

leon III., Kossuth, and Garibaldi. Papers are 

also devoted to Carlyle, Tintoret, Giordano 

Bruno, and Bryant. All of these eight papers 

are marked by a fine historic and critical sense, 

which lifts them quite above the average of 
their class. ; 


CORN PLANTS 


By FREDERICK LEROY SARGENT. 
trations. 1 vol., 12mo, 75 cents. 


With illus- 


In compact form and in readable style Mr. 
Sargent gives a clear account of the six impor- 
tant grain plants of the world, — wheat, oats, 
rye, barley, rice, and maize. He shows how well 
they are adapted for ideal food products for 
mankind, and gives the history, distribution, and 
uses of each of the six plants. ; 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1898-99. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 


1. Wrestling with God. 
2. The Wisdom of Fools. 


5. Religious Ideals and Religious Unity. 
6. The Unknown Life. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, sy = pl x Boston. 
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The Awakening. 


**Dear old Mother Earth,’’ a little snowdrop said, 
Lifting up the covers of her cosey bed, 

“Do you hear the children crying for the flowers 
Sleeping in your bosom through the wintry hours? 


‘Give me my white bonnet, tie its ribbons green; 
Send me on my journey, though the winds are keen; 
Bid me haste, and tell them every blossom fair 
Soon will waken, smiling, in the soft spring air.”’ 

— Mira Clarke Parsons. . 


For the Christian Register. 
The Adventure of a Princess. 


BY LOIS WHITNEY. 


Anna Sophia Louise Hortense Victoria 
was a real princess who lived in a real 
palace. She was not a fairy princess nor a 
story-book princess of any kind, but just a 
common, every-day kind of princess, who 
liked fun and frolic just as well as other 
children, but who had much less chance for 
it. Those who have read about real prin- 
cesses in history-books have learned that 
their lot is usually not a happy one; but the 
Princess Sophia, for so she was generally 
called, tried patiently to make the best of her 
disadvantages. She had to study a great 
deal, and practise and exercise regularly in 
the gymnasium, and take tiresome drives in 
the park with Madame von Kaisertreu, and 
write daily letters to certain of her royal 
relatives. 

Fortunately for the little princess, lessons 
were partially suspended in the summer; and, 
when she was twelve years old, she spent two 
months in Hofburg, a royal residence where 
she had never been before, and where none of 
the family had stayed for at least ten years, 
although the place was kept always in order, 
awaiting the possibility of a royal visit. 

Here Sophia could often wander about the 
gardens quite unattended except by a new 
maid who had recently come into her per- 
sonal service, and who interpreted her new 
duties much less rigidly than the older ladies 
in whose charge the princess had always 
been. Consequently, when they were walking 
together in the park one fine morning, and 
Sophia said to her, ‘‘Remain here on this 
‘bench until I go up this path by myself, and 
I will return in Jess than half an hour,’’ she 
dared not disobey, although she trembled in 
her shoes lest some one in authority should 
happen to come that way and find her alone. 

Princess Sophia ran along the path, feeling 
like a young heroine seeking adventures. ‘‘I 
will stay away by myself every minute of 
the half-hour, ’’ she thought gleefully; ‘‘and I 
shall never meet a soul so far from the car- 
riage roads.’’ But she did, of course, or 
there wouldn’t be any story about it. 

She heard a crackling noise in the bushes, 
‘and was startled, fancying it might be some 
animal; butin a minute out stepped a rosy- 
cheeked little maiden, with deep hazel eyes 
and brown hair, not unlike the princess’s 
own, but dressed in.a gown of coarse dark 
blue cloth with a peasant bodice and wearing 
a hat gay with scarlet ribbons. 

‘*Where in the world did you come from?’’ 
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exclaimed the little girl, not a bit abashed 
by the appearance of the princess, though 
evidently surprised. Now there was nothing 
striking about the dress of the princess. 
She never wore cloth of gold nor ermine, 
nor even silk and velvet. 

As the little girl spoke to her, plainly 
without a bit of awe or unusual respect, a 
bright idea came in her mind. Here at 
last was the opportunity for which she had 
always longed,—the chance to play with a 
girl of her own age, who did not know she 
was a princess, and who would be just as jolly 
and bright as the children she had often seen 
playing together in the city, and always 
envied. 

‘My name is Anna, and I am visiting up 
at the castle for a few days,’’ shé answered 
truthfully and readily; for she knew that in 
this castle where the royal family came so 
seldom it was no unusual thing for the house- 
keepers’ and upper servants to have children 
staying with them. 

‘My, don’t you hate it? I think it is hor- 
rid up there. I went all over the place once, 
when my cousin was working there before she 
went to America. I think it’s lonesome and 
gloomy, and you can’t touch a thing and 
there’s no fun.’’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t know,’’ answered the prin- 
cess, rather taken aback by this frank criti- 
cism, and wishing to change the subject. 
‘*What are you doing here yourself?’’ 

The girl laughed. ‘‘Well, I don’t mind 
telling you, seeing that you are a stranger 
here. In behind here is my play-house. I’ve 
fixed it all up where my brothers can’t find 
it; and, after I have done my morning’s work 
and one-half the day’s stint of sewing, I can 
come over here for an hour or more. My best 
friend, Lena Stein, knows where it is; and 
some of her things are here, too, and we have 
great fun. “She has gone to visit her grand- 
mother now, but she will not mind if I show 
you.’’ 1 

So she led the delighted princess into the 
dearest nook imaginable. It was between 
four great trees, and almost entirely encircled 
by shrubs. It was one of those partial laby- 
rinths that one often finds in the royal parks, 
and a stranger would not suspect the existence 
of the place until fairly within it. Here was 
collected a delightful variety of home-made 
playthings, far more interesting than those 
one buys in shops. 

‘*Mother tells me that some day one of the 
foresters will find me in here, and make me 
clear my things all out; but I do not believe 
they ever come, and I am not a bit afraid, 
for they all know my father. They say that 
the Princess Sophia is coming to the castle 
in a month or two; but I have not seen any 
one from there for over two weeks, and maybe 
it isn’t true. My father saw her once when 
she was a baby.’’ 

‘‘Would you like to see her?’’ asked 
Sophia, quite alive to the humor of the sit- 
uation and mischievous enough to enjoy it. 

‘“Me? No, I don’t care particularly. She 
isn’t very pretty, anyway. Do you think she 
is? You or I would look just as well, if we 
were dressed up as she is, when she has her 
pictures taken; and I suppose she is so proud 
she would think us the dirt under her feet. 
But I’d dearly like to see her things. They 
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say she has all sorts of musical toys and 
things that go by machinery, and so on.’’ 

Sophia swallowed the affront in her de- 
light with this enchanting place, and éven 
with this strange girl who gave her such new 
sensations. She’ wished she might stay for 
hours, but she dared not linger too long, 
so, promising to come again on the following 
day at the same time, she sped back over 
the narrow path to the maid she had left for- 
lorn for a good hour, and whose anxiety was 
undisguised. 

‘Now, Frieda,’’ said the princess, imperi- 


‘ously, ‘‘remember you are not to say to any 


one that I went off by myself. I am quite 
old enough to be allowed to walk alone with- 
out some one forever tagging me.’’ Then 
she repented her impatient words, and said 
caressingly, ‘‘You shall see, dear Frieda, that 
I will be perfectly good, and you shall get 
into no trouble on my account, if you do 
exactly as I bid you and when we get back 
to the castle, I will give you a pretty pink 
ribbon to wear Sundays.’ 

So it came about that the princess used to 
meet her new friend every pleasant morning, 
leaving Frieda with her knitting at the 
bench, and hastening away for a happy hour 
of freedom with Betta, as she learned to call 
the farmer’s daughter. The girls held inter- 
esting conversations together that opened out 
into experiences of lives widely different in 
some respects, but curiously alike in others. 
Through them all Sophia kept her secret 
with less difficulty than one might fancy, 
since little Betta, a dear, amiable child, was 
undoubtedly more interested in talking about 
herself and her surroundings and her plans 
than in speculating about her visitor. : 

One morning in the second week of their 
acquaintance, when it was already time for 
the princess to return, they were busily en- 
gaged in decorating the parlors of their re- 
spective dolls (for Sophia was allowed to 
play with that of the absent Lena), when 
suddenly the noise of voices sounded along 
the narrow pathway. 

‘*The keepers, the keepers!’’ whispered 
Betta. ‘‘Oh, if they’ll only go by, and not 
discover us’’! 

But no! nearer and nearer came the voices, 
and at last the girls could distinguish the 
words. 

‘“‘T have made up my mind to be more 
severe about trespassers here, I can assure 
you, especially the present summer; and the 
first persons I find’’— 
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Horror seized the little girls; and, as the 
man stopped short, seeing undoubted signs of 
the presence of the very trespassers he was 
probably talking about, Betta caught Sophia 
by the hand, pulled her out between the 
close- growing bushes, and flew with her 
through the forest paths the other way from 
the castle and toward the farm-house, not so 
quickly, however, that they did not hear the 
heavy voice behind them bidding them stop. 

Breathless with fear and haste, they arrived 
at the farm-house before Sophia had time to 
think what she was doing or what had really 
happened to her. Betta’s mother was evi- 
dently troubled by her little girl’s story; 
but she quieted them both, and looked with 
interest at the stranger. Sophia enjoyed the 
rye bread and glass of milk that the good 
farmer’s wife brought to her, and accepted 
without a word her share of the scolding 
that went with it. ‘‘What made you run, 
like a couple of cowards? Why didn’t you 
explain who you are, and tell the men you 
would take away your things at once? They 
wouldn’t be hard on children.’’ 

It was now so late in the day that Sophia 
began to be anxious, sure she had been 
missed, but dreading to explain under the 
circumstances. She dared not return home 
by the way she came for fear of meeting 
the keepers again. Finally, after half an 
hour or more of painful indecision, during 
which time she and Betta had visited all the 
farm-house pets, she was about to beg Betta 
to accompany her back toward the castle, 
when a carriage rolled up to the farm-house, 
causing great excitement. From it descended 
Frieda, pale and tear-stained, and behind 
her came Madame von Kaisertreu. When 
the news that the princess was missing had 
spread over the castle and when Frieda had 
told her story, the keepers gave the necessary 
clew for the discovery. The disagreeable 
sense of having fallen in Madame von 
Kaisertreu’s good graces was overbalanced 
by the delight of seeing Betta’s amazement 
and mystification, and the adventure was not 
ended until the Madame had promised that the 
carriage might return the next day to take 
Betta to the castle, where she might see all 
the musical toys and ‘‘things that go by 
machinery. ”’ 

As the carriage disappeared in the dis- 
tance, ‘‘O mother, mother, mother, I never 
knew before that a princess could be so nice 
and every-dayish,’’ said little Betta, her 
eyes still round with astonishment; ‘‘and don’t 
you believe she’ll let me keep my things in 
the park now’’? 


A True Story. 


Three-year-old Charlie is rather proud of| 


the fact that he has twins at his house,—a 
blessing none of the other children in the 
neighborhood happen to enjoy; and he is 
generally very happy with the new brothers. 
All the same he sees that he has no longer 
an undivided claim on the time and care 
of his mother. Charlie has a good many 
playthings and his mother has had the excel- 
lent habit of putting away a part of them 
now and then. After a time they reappear, 
as good as new and more welcome than if 
they had been continually in sight. The 
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other day, when Charlie was tired and wanted 
his mother all to himself, he went into the 
other room where the unused playthings are 
kept. Soon he came back, dragging a big 
basket, which he pulled up to his mother’s 
side. Then he said: ‘‘Now, mamma, let’s 
put the twins away. They’ll be all the nicer 
when we get them out again.’’ 


Waiting to Grow. 


_| incognito not long since, 


Little white snowdrop just waking up, 

Violet, daisy, and sweet buttercup! 

Think of the flowers that are under the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 


And think what a number of queer little seeds 

Of flowers and mosses, of ferns and of weeds, 

Are under the leaves and under the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 


Think of the roots getting ready to sprout, 
Reaching their slender brown fingers about, 


Under the ice and the leaves and the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 


No seed is so small or hidden so well 
That God cannot find it; and soon he will tell 
His sun where to shine and his rain where to go, 
Helping it grow! 
— Selected. 


An Anecdote of Lewis Carroll. 


My hair was a great trouble to me as a 
child, for it would tangle; and Mary was not 
over and above patient as I twisted and turned 
when she wished to dress it. So one day I 
received a long blue envelope addressed to 
myself (letters are always so delightful to 
children: they raise them almost to the ranks 
of the ‘‘grown-ups’’) ; and there was a story 
letter, all full of drawings, from Mr. Dodg- 
son. The first picture was of a little girl— 
hat off and tumbled hair very much ex évi- 
dence—asleep on a rustic bench under a big 
tree by the side of a river (supposed to be 
the dear old seat in the Botanical Gardens), 
and two birds holding an evidently most im- 
portant conversation above in the branches, 
their heads on one side, eying the sleeping 
child. The next picture, the two birds, fly- 
ing with twigs and straw, preparing to build 
a nest; the child still sleeping and the birds 
chirping and twittering with the delight of 
building their nest in the tangled hair of the 


child. Next came the awakening. The work 
complete, the mother-bird on her nest, the 
father-bird flying round the frightened child. 
And then, lastly, hundreds of birds, —the air 
thick with them; the child fleeing; small 
boys with tin trumpets raised to their lips, 
and Nurse Mary, witha basket of brushes and 
combs, bringing up the rear. All this, with 
the well-drawn-out story, cured me of this 
fault; and Mary, in after life, told me she 
‘thad no more trouble, —just to open the letter 
and show the unhappy child in the picture, 
and I was ‘passive as a lamb.’’’ Sometimes 
father would say, patting my head, ‘‘ Any more 


nests to-day, Ducky? Birds would not have a 
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chance now with this smooth little head.’’— 
Ldith Alice Maitland, in the Quiver. 


A King at School. 


King Oscar of Sweden, who takes much 
interest in education, dropped into a school 
and asked some 
questions in history. A request for the 
names of the greatest kings of Sweden 
brought out the answers, ‘‘Gustavus Adol- 
phus,’’ *‘Charles XII,’’ and ‘*Oscar II,” 
The last answer amused the king; and, turning 
to the little one, he said, ‘‘Can you mention 
any celebrated exploit of his reign?’’ The 
child turned red, showed signs of coming 
tears, and faltered forth, ‘‘I don’t know 
any.’’ His Majesty kindly patted her on the 
head, and remarked: ‘‘There is nothing to 
cry about, my dear, I don’t know any, 
either.’’—Springfield Republican. 


“*Who can tell me something about George 
Washington?’’ ‘‘He was the first prisoner 
of the United States,’’ replied Helen.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


The cat had scratched little Nell. Trying 
to keep back the fears, she held out her hand, 
and said, ‘‘Pussy, give me that pin immedi- 
ately !’’—ZAxchange. 


Harrie and Charlie, aged five and three 
respectively, have just been seated at the 
table for dinner. Harry sees that there is 
but one orange on the table, and immediately 
sets up a wailing that brings his mother to 
the scene. ‘‘Why, Harry, what are you cry- 
ing for?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Because there ain’t 
any orange for Charlie. ”’ 


A little girl about seven years old, who 
lived in one of the Gulf States, was required 
by her governess to write a composition on 
the subject ‘‘What is a Fable?’’ Rather a 
big subject for so small a girl; but, in the 
ignorance of childhood, she went bravely to 
work, and wrote, ‘‘A fable is a place where 
animals talk, which also they never do so.”’ 
It was decided that the definition was a pretty 
fair one. —Congregationalist. 


Headache 
speedily cured by the use of 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Take no Substitute. 
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GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 
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Good News. 


Thy Kingdom come. 


I prayed, Thy kingdom come! For}Winter long 
Had held the frozen earth in fetterssbound; 
And wretchedness and misery, war and wrong, 
Age after age, did in the world abound. 
I prayed, Thy kingdom come! And, lo! the Spring 
Came with its warmth and joy to glad the earth; 
New hope the sight did to my spirit bring, 
That man at length should share the quickening birth. 
For He who worketh thus great Nature’s change 
Works in the heart his miracles of power, 
Than those we see more marvellous and strange. 
Have faith in God, and wait his promised hour; 
For He who doth the quickening springtime send 
Will sin destroy, bring suffering to an end. 
—Jones Very. 


The Rights of Animals, 


The rights of animals and their privileges 
are more and more considered, as Christian 
civilization advances. Yet there are many 
open questions on which men and women 
need more light, which will only come with 
more experience. 

It is but little more than half a century 
ago that Dr. Whewell, the master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, stated without hesita- 
tion, in his treatise on Morals, that animals 
have no rights which men and women need 
respect... If he had been hard pressed, he 
would probably have fallen back on the text 
in Genesis which gives man dominion over 
every beast, bird, and fish. Hesays squarely 
that cruelty to animals is bad for the man or 
woman, and must be avoided on that account, 
but that the inferior animals are not to be 
considered in the matter. He says that the 
questions before us for discussion concern 
men and women, and them alone. The world 
has certainly advanced from this position in 
half a century. 

But the world has not solved its problems. 
The English government, as it appears, has 
just now made a special proposal to the Ger- 
man government and the French government 
for some agreement with regard to the shoot- 
ing of ‘‘big game’’ in Africa. The German 
government has readily agreed to a confer- 
ence for this purpose, and it is believed that 
the French government will also accede to 
it. It is understood that sportsmen, as they 
are called, are ready to have some restric- 
tions put on the slaughter of elephants and 
rhinoceroses, lions, leopards, and ostriches, —a 
slaughter which reduces their numbers so rap- 
idly that they may become extinct races, like 
the dodo and the great auk. In our own 
country the fate of the buffalo, the beaver, and 
the wapiti, teaches the lesson of the danger 
in which the whole race of elephants live 
to-day. 

At first sight a general approval is given to 
such measures as are proposed. But, as the 
London 7imes suggests, the view taken of them 
in Parliament may be very different from the 
view taken by a black man in the heart of 
Africa, who has seen his child scared and torn 
to pieces by a tiger or who has had his whole 
crop destroyed by a pair of elephants. It 
would be difficult to-day to carry a bill 
through the General Court of Massachusetts 
providing that the ravages of the sportsmen of 
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two centuries in this State should be re- 
deemed by the purchase of five hundred pairs 
of wolves, as many pairs of bears, twice that 
number of foxes, with the fit proportion of 
elk, deer, moose, and beavers, and that these 
should be turned loose in the respective 
towns, with proper penalties to hinder the 
sportsmen from attacking them. 

In conversation, one often hears a conces- 
sion to human tastes or fancies, to the zs- 
thetic of our own human lives, which would 
be funny if its consequences were not so 
serious. Thus dear Mrs. Barbauld says to a 
cat who has killed a canary: ‘‘ Naughty puss! 
to kill the pretty birds! Puss should catch 
mice.’’ To the cat this appeal is simply 
unintelligible. If Mrs. Barbauld herself had 
translated it, she would have ‘‘struck it out 
in proof.’’ So translated, it stands thus: ‘‘I, 
in my capacity of woman, hate mice. But 
I like—nay, I love—my canary. Obey me 
then, pussy, and do what I like.’’ But the 
cat could have replied: ‘‘I also like canaries, 
and I like mice. Pardon me if I indulge 
my quadrupedal tastes, as you wish to enjoy 
those of a woman.’’ 

Many a nice woman rose placidly from her 
breakfast of broiled chicken or her dinner of 
roast turkey to circulate a petition for the 
multiplication of sparrows, who would have 
thrown the petition in the fire, had it pro- 
posed the protection of centipedes or of cat- 
erpillars. ‘‘I do not like caterpillars, you 
know.’’ To which the final Court of Ap- 
peal may answer, ‘‘Who are you?’’ 

We seem to have come to a few certain 
points :-— 

1. There must be no cruelty. 

2. There probably need be no pain to ani- 
mals in their death, as Shakespeare says. 
The business of man is to reduce it to a 
minimum. 

3. We must not take life which we can- 
not restore for amusement, though the con- 
sensus of the world thus far determines that 
we may satisfy our physical tastes. 

4. The future has some rights, though 
they are not yet determined. May the ladies 
of the year 1999 have sealskin coats or their 
husbands have ivory billiard balls? 

And it is to be remembered that man, 
while he destroys many animals, preserves 
many. ‘The protection of what we call barn- 
yard fowls is vastly larger than it was when 
they also were ‘‘wild beasts’’ and ‘error 
nature. Epwarp E. HALE. 


The Peace Crusade. 


The fourth in the series of Monday noon 
meetings in Boston, in the interest of perma- 
nent peace among the nations, was conducted 
by representatives of the Women’s Clubs of 
the State. An audience which crowded 
Tremont Temple listened to addresses from 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, and Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead, and adopted with enthusiasm 
resolutions presented by Miss O. M. E. 
Rowe, recommending all organizations of 
women to conduct a vigorous campaign of 
education in regard to the necessity of a Per- 
manent Tribunal for the adjustment of inter- 
national difficulties, and urging the clergy 
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and the press to take a more active interest 


in the coming Peace Conference. It is 


hoped that Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., 
of New York will speak next Monday. 


Palm Sunday was chosen by | several 


churches in New York City for services on 


‘“Peace.’’ A large meeting was held in the 
Broadway Tabernacle, which was addressed 
Charles L. Thompson, D.D., and 
other clergymen. 

A very strong committee has been formed in 
Philadelphia, with Hon. George F. Edmunds 
as chairman and Mr. George Gluyas Mercer 
as secretary; and the Baltimore crusade opens 
with a public meeting on April 6, to be ad- 
dressed by Dr. Hale and Judge Brewer of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

The Peace Crusade, the little paper issued 
by the Boston committee, has removed its 
office, with that of the Lend a Hand Society, 
to No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 84. : 


Correspondence. 


. ‘I had the pleasure the past winter 
of taking some extra work at the university, 
and in attending the Presbyterian church. 
The minister is very liberal, and his audi- 
ence is in sympathy. But I have returned 
home, and the old problem confronts me. 
A late Register claims that ‘we are prolong- 
ing the life of conservatism by attending 
their services at all’; but we need some 
association besides reading. I attend church, 
and pay something; but I have it under- 
stood that I do not pay anything into the 
church offering, if doctrine is preached. 
This is proving rather amusing, and also far 
more reaching than we might think. We 
feel kindly toward the minister, and enjoy 
his presence at dinner now and then. At 
these visits and at other times I state to him 
my position. I take part in the service and 
in the local endeavor, and claim to enjoy 
earnest Christian experience. The whole 
situation is interesting to both sides. I 
think I can do much more good in the 
church than by stubbornly standing aloof. I 
also keep in circulation some Unitarian ser- 
mon and papers. There are perhaps twenty 
in this community who are practically Uni- 
tarians; but it usually happens that their 
wives are conservative, and that they are 
afraid their business will be prejudiced. 
They talk freely about their thought, and 
are willing to be known as liberal; but to 
take a decided stand would be too aggres- 
SIVG.0 7) cgers 
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Imperialism. 


BY GEORGE F. HOAR. 


The following statement is taken from the 
close of a letter addressed by Senator Hoar 
to many citizens of Boston, who wished to 
hold a meeting in his honor. While the 
time is not ripe, as he thinks, for meetings 
to discuss the policy of the government, he 
would encourage every effort to inform the 
people as to the facts and call attention to 
the principles involved. He for himself says : 


No man during this whole discussion has 
successfully challenged, and no man will suc- 
cessfully challenge, — 

First, the affirmation that under the Con- 
stitution of the United States:the acquisition 
of territory, as of other property, is not a 
constitutional end, but only a means to a 
constitutional end, and that, while the mak- 
ing new States and providing for the national 
defence are constitutional ends, so that we 
may acquire and hold territory for those pur- 
poses, the governing subject peoples is not 
a constitutional end, and that there is there- 
fore no constitutional warrant for acquiring 
or holding territory for that purpose. 

Second, that to leave our own country to 
stand on foreign soil is in violation of the 
warnings of our fathers and of the farewell 
address of Washington. 

Third, that there was never a tropical col- 
ony yet governed with any tolerable success 
without a system of contract labor degrading 
to the dignity alike of labor, of citizenship, 
and of manhood. 

Fourth, the trade advantages of the Philip- 
pine Islands, if there be any, must be opened 
alike to all the world, and that our share of 
them will never begin to pay the cost of sub- 
jugating them by war or of ,holding them in 
subjection in peace. 

Fifth, that the military occupation of 
these tropical regions must be kept at an 
immense cost both to the souls and the bodies 
of our soldiers. 

Sixth, that the declaration as to Cuba by 
the President and by Congress applies with 
stronger force to the case of the Philippine 
Islands. Who can doubt that Congress, if 
it had dreamed of the present condition of 
things when it made its declaration as to 
Cuba, would have extended it to all other 
Spanish territory? 

Seventh, that Aguinaldo and his followers, 
before we began to make war upon them, had 
conquered their own territory and indepen- 
dence from Spain, with the exception of a 
single city, and were getting ready to estab- 
lish a free constitution. 

Eighth, that, while they are fighting for 
freedom and independence and the doctrines 
of our fathers, we are fighting for the prin- 


‘ciple that one people may control and govern 


another in spite of its resistance and against 
its will. 

Ninth, that the language and argument of 
those who object to this war are, without 
change, the language and argument of Chat- 
ham, of Fox, of Burke, of Barre, of Cam- 
den, and of the English and American 
Whigs; and the language and argument of 
those who support it are the language and 
argument of George III., of Lord North, of 
Mansfield, of Wedderburn, and of Johnson, 
and of the English and American Tories. 

Tenth, no orator or newspaper or preacher, 
being a supporter of this policy of subjuga- 
tion, dares repeat in speech or in print any 
of the great utterances for freedom of Wash- 
ington, of Jefferson, of John Adams, of 
Abraham Lincoln, or of Charles Sumner. 

The question the American people are now 
considering, and with which they are about 
to deal, is not a question of a day or of a 
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year, or of an administration or of a cen- 
tury. It is to affect and largely determine 
the whole future of the country. We can 
recover from a mistake in regard to other 
matters which have interested or divided the 
people, however important or serious. Tariffs 
and currency and revenue laws, even foreign 
wars, —all these, as Thomas Jefferson said, 
‘*are billows that will pass under the ship.’’ 
But, if the republic is to violate the law of 
its being, if it is to be converted into an 
empire, not only the direction of the voyage 
is to be changed, but the chart and the com- 
pass are to be thrown away. We have not as 
yet taken the irrevocable step. Before it is 
taken, let the voice of the whole people be 
heard. 


Religion and Expansion. 


The religious newspapers contain many 
strange combinations of {religion and some- 
thing else. The following notes taken from 
the United Presbyterian are specimens of the 
mixed sentiment that is shaping the thought 
of thousands of our fellow-countrymen :— 


The expansion policy is the true policy of 
the Church of Christ. 


We want the Philippines. We want all the 
people of those islands. We want them for 
humanity’s sake: we want them for Christ. 


“*Ask, for heritage I’ll make 
All the heathen nations thine: 
Thou shalt in possession take 
Earth to its remotest line. ’’ 


‘*Getting control of the Philippine Islands 
is too expensive: it will cost too much blood 
and treasure.’’ Yes, if it is territory, em- 
pire, or earthly glory we are after. But, if 
we are seeking the salvation of the souls of 
the Filipinos, the prospective gain justifies 
the cost. ‘*‘What shall a man give in ex- 
change for his soul?’’ 


Books Approved. 


BOOKS APPROVED BY THE LADIES’ 
SION SINCE DECEMBER, 1898. 


COMMIS- 


Wavy Blue. A story of cadet life in the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
By Willis Boyd Allen. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1898. pp. 341. $1.50. This 
book gives a great deal of interesting infor- 
mation about the mode of life and study at 
the Naval Academy. For boys of fourteen 
and over. 

News from the Birds. (Appleton’s Home- 
reading Books.) By Leander “S. Keyser. 
New York. DD. Appleton & Co. 1898. 
pp. 229. 6o0cents. An entertaining account 
of the author’s observations of bird-life that 
can be easily understood by children under ten. 

On the Farm. Vol. II. of Uncle Robert’s 
Geography. (Appleton’s Home - reading 
Books.) By Francis W. Parker and Nellie 
Lathrop Helm. Illustrated. D. Appleton & 
Co. 1898. pp. 158. $0.42 net. A story of 
animal and plant life, told in a simple and 
interesting manner. For children under nine. 

Philip~’s Experiments; or, Physical Sci- 
ence at Home. By John Trowbridge. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1898. pp. 228. 
$1.00. Useful and interesting for any boy 
whose tastes are scientific. More suitable for 
libraries than for Sunday-schools. For read- 
ers over fourteen. 

The Pilgrims in their Three Homes, Eng- 
land, Holland, and America. By William 
Elliot Griffis. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1898. pp. 206. 
$1.25. In Riverside Library for Young Peo- 
ple, 75 cents. An authentic historical ac- 
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count of the Pilgrim Fathers. For readers 


over fourteen. 

Reine’s Kingdom. By L. E. Tiddeman. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. pp. 173. 
90 cents. Reine is a young English girl 
who finds her kingdom at home. A pleasant, 
simple story, with good lessons of self-con- 
trol and unselfishness. For girls over twelve 
years. 

A Soldier of the Legion. A story of the 
great North-west. By Charles Ledyard Nor- 


ton. Illustrated. Boston and Chicago: 
W. A. Wilde & Co. 1808. pp. or. 
$1.50. A story of the closing scenes of the 


Revolution and the opening up of the Middle 
West. It is chiefly an account of Gen. 
William Henry Harrison, afterward presi- 
dent. For boys over twelve. 

A Son of the Revolution. In the days of 
Burr’s conspiracy. Being the story of young 
Tom Edwards’s adventures, and how he lae 
bored for liberty, and fought it out with his 
conscience. By Elbridge S. Brooks. Illus- 
trated. Boston and Chicago: W. A. Wilde 
& Co. 1898. pp. 301. $1.25. This gives 
an interesting account of the conspiracy and 
conditions of life in the early part of this 
century. Vivid pictures of Aaron Burr, 
Gen. Jackson, President: Jefferson, and other 
noted men of the period. For readers over 
thirteen. 

Stories from the Faerie Queen. By Mary 
McLeod. Introduction by John W. Hales. 
Drawings by A. G. Walker. London: 
Gardner, Darton & Co. 1897. pp. 395. 
$1.50. A charming prose résumé of the fa- 
mous poem. For children over nine. 

Tales of the Enchanted Islands of the At- 
lantic. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
Illustrated by Albert Herter. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1898. pp. 259. 
$1.50. For readers over nine. 

The Triple Alliance: Its Trials and Tri- 


umphs. By Harold Avery. New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. 1899. pp. 326. 
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$1.25. English school life for boys. The 
book is named after three friends, who are 
manly, honest, and healthy boys. For boys 
between nine and fourteen. 

Through the Earth. By Clement Fézandié. 
Illustrated. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 1898. pp. 238. $1.50. Anamusing, 
fanciful tale of a journey from Australia to 
New York made in 1993 through a tunnel 
in the earth, in an electrical machine. For 
boys over twelve. 

Two Young Patriots ; or, Boys of the Fron- 
tier. A story of Burgoyne’s invasion. By 
Everett S. Tomlinson. [Illustrated by Charles 
Copeland. Boston and Chicago: W. A. 
Wilde & Co. 18098. pp. 366. $1.50, A 
stirring story of Burgoyne’s campaign and 
final defeat. For boys of fourteen. Specially 
approved. 

The White North. With Nordius Kiold. 
De Long, and Nansen. By M. Douglas. 
New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 1899. 
PP. 237- 
most of the expeditions to the Far North. 
Valuable for libraries from which the larger, 
more detailed accounts could not be obtained. 
For readers of thirteen and over. 

Wild Animals I have Known. 200 draw- 
ings. By Ernest Seton Thompson. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1898. pp. 
359. $2.00. Charming stories of animals, 
beautifully illustrated. The inevitably tragic 
ends of some of the wild creatures make the 
book unsuitable for younger readers. For 
children over twelve. 

W. V.’s Golden Legend. By William Can- 


ton. Illustrated by T. H. Robinson. New 
York: Dodd; Mead & Co. 1898. pp. 309. 
$1.50. Legends of the saints and monks of 


the Middle Ages, charmingly told. For chil- 
dren over twelve. 

The Voung Puritans in King Philip~’s War. 
By Mary P. Wells Smith. [Illustrated by 
L. J. Bridgman. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 1898. pp. 373. $1.25. A very good 
picture of the days of Indian warfare in the 
Connecticut Valley. For readers over twelve. 


The Harvard Summer School. 


The aim of the Summer School of Theol- 
ogy, which has been organized by the Har- 
vard Divinity Faculty, is to provide a place 
where clergymen and divinity students may 
gather for the study of subjects which have 
intrinsic and current theological interest, and 
where they may feel the inspiration which 
comes from direct contact with the best and 
most recent results of modern scholarship. 
In addition te the two classes of persons 
named it is believed that others would find 
the lectures interesting and helpful, especially 
students intending to study theology, teachers 
of the Bible, of history, and of philosophy, 
in schools and colleges, and teachers in the 
more advanced classes in Sunday-schools. 

Cambridge is a place well suited for a 
summer school of theology, not only because 
it is a university town and the seat of three 
divinity schools, but also on account of its 
historic associations and the beauty of the 
surrounding country, which affords abundant 
opportunity for healthful recreation. Last 
summer there were about six hundred and 
fifty persons in Cambridge pursuing summer 
courses offered by Harvard College. A large 
majority of these students were teachers in 
schools and colleges. 

For the year 1899 courses are offered in 
three departments of theological study—the 
Old Testament, Church History, and Theol- 
ogy. Fifteen lectures will be delivered in 
each department on the several topics which 
appear below. The lecturers will call atten- 
tion to the best books on the various sub- 
jects, and will suggest courses of reading. 
It is expected that most of the lectures will 
be followed by, informal conferences. 
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In addition to the three regular courses 
there will be occasional evening lectures of 
a more general character. 

The Summer School is open to men and 
women alike. For the year 1900 it is in- 
tended to offer courses in the New Testa- 
ment, Homiletics, and the Comparative 
Study of Religions. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


I have received during the last week eigh- 
teen letters from ministers settled in different 
parts of the country who desire opportunities 
to supply pulpits of Unitarian churches in 
the neighborhood of Boston during the sum- 
mer. Last spring I had about forty such 
applications, and it begins to look as if the 
number would be doubled this year. In 
every case I am obliged to reply that most of 
the churches in Eastern Massachusetts take 
a vacation in the summer, and that the 
churches that remain open are usually sup- 
plied by invitation of the parish committee 
or the local minister. Certainly, I have no 
opportunity of serving my friends in this mat- 
ter. Let me say, however, that, if any New 
England minister or parish committee is pre- 
paring a list of summer preachers, J am in 
a position to make some good suggestions. 

It should be added that there are nine 
churches in the Year Book which are spe- 
cially designated as summer preaching sta- 
tions. It may be that my correspondents 
have these posts in mind. These churches 
are, as a rule, supplied by neighboring or 
visiting ministers without pay; and I fear 
that most of my correspondents desire, as they 
certainly deserve, remuneration for their va- 
cation services. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Committee on Supply of Pulpits. 


The Committee on Supply of Pulpits, ap- 
pointed by the Ministerial Union and the 
Ministers’ League, seeks to bring candidates 
for settlement and parishes without a minister 
together, without attempting to control the 
action of either party in case of settlement. 

The secretary of the committee is at the 
American Unitarian Association rooms on 
Saturdays and Mondays from Ito A.M. to I 
P.M., where he is in consultation with candi- 
dates and representatives of parishes, at an 
average of about fifteen persons each day. 
So far as possible, he advises both parties 
as to the desires and intentions of the other, 
and so, while not directly influencing the 
action of either, facilitates action on the part 
of both. It is evident that some such method 
of communication must be kept in operation 
at our headquarters. 

Besides this personal consultation, corre- 
spondence averaging about fifteen letters per 
week is carried on by the secretary. 

’ During the year beginning March 15, 1898, 
there have been forty-three vacant parishes 
in New England. Of these, all but one have 
been in direct consultation with the commit- 
tee; and this one has been furnished with cir- 
culars regarding candidates. 

So far as known, there have been one hun- 
dred and thirty-six candidates preaching in 
vacant parishes. Of these, one hundred and 
nineteen have been regularly registered at the 
office of the committee; and the remaining 
ones have, in some instances, consulted the 
secretary. 
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Twenty New England parishes have settled 
ministers during the year, and all of these 
parishes have made use of the committee. 
Thirty-four men, who have been registered 
by the committee, have been settled, some of 
them out of New England, and not all 
through the instrumentality of the committee. 

There are now twenty-three vacant parishes 
in New England; and there are eighty-five 
registered candidates, and seventeen others 
known to be candidating. Of the one hun- 
dred and two candidates, fourteen are now in 
charge of a parish, and seek a change of 
work, 

Letters of thanks have been received from 
men and parishes for the work of the commit- 
tee in behalf of each. 

No charge of lack of sympathy or of par- 
tiality has been received at the office. The 
only criticism has been that of the method 
itself, which some would like to see amended 
in such a manner as to give power to the 
committee to make assignment of men to 
definite places,—a power which the present 
method was designed to abolish. 

The committee, while entirely indepen- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association 
in any official way, has acted in harmony 
with the officers of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Circulars are regularly sent to all candi- 
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dates announcing the vacant parishes; and 


_what he has. 


the names of all candidates are sent regu- 
larly, or, when requested, to the parishes that 
are seeking ministers. 

ALFRED MANCHESTER, Sec’y. 


Young People’s Religious Union 


GROWTH. 


BY REV. EDWARD D. TOWLE. 


The most promising sign of the times is 
the increasing emphasis which is being 
placed upon the word ‘‘education.’’ It really 
begins to look as if the day would dawn 
when something of the sort deserving the 
name ‘‘scientific’’? would prevail. To learn 
the right lesson at the right time and in the, 
right way, is not this the sum and substance 
of the whole matter? Darwin has told us that 
with plants a very trifling difference in the 
amount of water at a certain stage makes all 
the difference between fruit and no fruit. 

But, notwithstanding the chaotic condition 

of educational ideas, it is well to remember 
that many noble men and women have been 
able to bring their characters to fruitage. 
There is a great deal of grace in nature. A 
very strong case, no doubt, can be made out 
against the Creator as reckless, hard, and 
cruel; but is it not the best way to seitle 
down to the conclusion that conditions which 
have not been wrong for the unfolding of 
vegetable and animal life are also right for 
man? : 
The conditions being right, it only re- 
mains for us to grow. ‘Theodore Parker said 
that he never knew but one man who really 
enjoyec the processes of living. The first es- 
sential to such enjoyment as well as to 
growth itself is interest. Life is not re- 
garded aright, if for a single instant such 
interest flags. 

Next to interest comes the will to grow. 
Edison says of himself that, when a young 
man, he determined to read all the books in 
the Detroit library. He read fourteen feet 
of books, just as they came on the shelves, 
and stopped. That was about all the read- 
ing he has ever done. When he became en- 
grossed in his life-work, he found something 
which held his attention by its overwhelming 
fascination. But we may be sure that a de- 
termined will, which was behind his earliest 
efforts at securing an education, has never 
failed him when days of weary uncertainty 
have beset even him in the midst of the 
marvellous world in which he moves. 

It is well for young people to remember 
that power will surely come to every one who 
seeks it. Do not be discouraged, if some 
seem to grow faster than you. You, too, are 
growing. You are simply taking your les- 
sons in a different order. To-morrow others 
will have to acquire the same lesson you are 
mastering to-day. One person is born on the 
pattern the schools require. Another is a 
mob of disordered powers and capabilities. 
It will be a long time before he finds out who 
he is, how he compares, what he lacks, or 
One young man goes to his task 
with the unerringness of instinct. Another, 
overloaded with shyness or imagination, 
seems to himself to make no headway. But 
these very feelings, this very imagination 
which now trips him up at every turn, will 
some day prove his strength. ‘‘Cabbage 
heads mature quickly,’’ was Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s way of putting it. Clearness of 
perception, warmth of feeling, all good 
things, will come to him who refuses to be 
discouraged. 

Life is a series of surprises, of shocks. 
You think you have learned the alphabet of 
it, and that you can go on serenely to the 
end, whereas at that very moment is falling 
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into your life a bolt from the clear sky. 
There does not seem to be any such thing as 
orderly growth possible. It is always the 
wrong lesson that is thrust before us to ac- 
quire. The oak might reason thus to itself 
as it faces the mighty blasts which test every 
fibre, but it is to them it is indebted for 
its strength. Because these primary lessons 
are forever being set before us, it is pretty 
evident that this life, after all, is only a,kin- 
dergarten. That no man ever ‘‘arrives,’’ as 
the French say, in character is further evi- 
dence that this is so. 

We may be sure that every particle of 
knowledge and strength we can acquire will 
be of service as the years pass. And all such 
strength of mind and heart and will is relig- 
ious strength. If you are growing at all in 
character, you are growing in religion. Re- 
ligious growth is purely natural. Do not 
worry, if just the phraseology you expected 
does not come to your lips. If the sub-con- 
scious soil is being prepared, the words will 
take care of themselves. Never was there 
such an opportunity for originality in manli- 
ness, in womanliness. 
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The Sunday School. 


Inquiries are often made at the Sunday- 
school headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, for a 
book which gives the main facts in the Bible 
and Christian history in an entertaining nar- 
rative form. We have often commended the 
work by Miss Lucia T. Ames, now Mrs. 
Edwin D. Mead, ‘‘Great Thoughts for Little 
Thinkers’’; and we bring it again to the 
attention of parents and teachers. It is well 
illustrated; and the chief events in the Old 
Testament, New Testament, and religious his- 
tory of the world are very attractively told, 
and ina style adapted to children. Orders 
will be filled by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. Price, postage prepaid, $1. 50. 


In answer to other correspondents who 
desire to have the Old Testament narratives 
told in simple and interesting form for young 
people, we mention again ‘‘The Bible Story 
retold for Young People.’’ The Old Testa- 
ment part is treated by W. H. Bennett, 
M.A., and the New Testament by W. F. 
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Adeney, .M.A., both of England. This vol- 
ume also contains illustrations. Price, post- 
age prepaid, $1. 


And once more, to assist those who want 
a book which contains stories and illustrations 
on ethical topics, we suggest Kramer’s ‘‘The 
Right Road.’’ The author of this book has 
just died; and, while he has left many writ- 
ings of a more ambitious character, we vent- 
ure to say that this little volume has proved 
and -will prove more helpful in the direction 
of good instruction than much else that the 
worthy doctor published. Price, postage pre- 
paid, $1.25. 


There was quite a general observance of 
Easter in our Unitarian churches, and the 
Sunday -school part was duly recognized. 
We have often stated before, and we reiter- 
ate, our conviction that no greater good can 
be realized on Easter and Christmas Sundays 
than by bringing the young people right into 
the heart of the congregation, and having 
carols sung and appropriate exercises ob- 
served. This is one of the methods by which 
we hope to bind together the young and the 
old in loyalty to the church. Each part must 
understand each, and their life must be lived 
out in common, or we shall have only 
churches composed of adults with diminish- 
ing numbers. 


The following extracts from letters passing 
between the young people of our Unitarian 
parish in Peabody, Mass., and far-away mis- 
sion friends show how good work can be 
done and a beautiful fraternity established. 
Sunday-schools can hardly enter into Post- 
office Mission work, but here and there ex- 
cellent results can follow some correspond- 
ence of this kind. A club of young people 
that simply lives to itself is not likely to 
accomplish its best ends. The reaching out 
of our Peabody friends by their ‘‘ Young 
Workers’ Club’’ to the Far West has a ten- 
dency to broaden the Eastern members, while 
the interchange of messages carry happiness 
and helpfulness to the Montana homes. We 
subjoin a few specimens of this pleasant cor- 
respondence :— ; 


To THE YOUNG WoRKERS’ CLUB, PEABODY, 
MASS. : 


Dear Girls,—Mary received the Sunday- 
school papers the other day. ~ 

Emmett received a map from a man in 
Washington the other day. 

There was a deer killed a little way above 
our house one day. Emmett went over to 
where it was, and they were just getting 
ready to get two more when he reached there. 
Our nearest neighbor is three miles away. 

I went to one of our neighbors yesterday, 
and it was zez miles away; and we had to go 
horseback. Mamma and Emmett and I went. 
I rode behind mamma. We went while papa 
was on the ‘‘round up.’’ We went through 
a canyon, and we crossed the creek twenty- 
two times before we got there. We stayed 
all night, and came home the next day. 
From HELEN BAKER. 

Lombard, Mont. 


To the Club,—I was glad to get your letter 
and the papers. 

We live on a ranch, and are miles from 
any town; but a railroad has been built 
through our place, and brings us our mail 
every morning, so it is not so very lonely. 

Papa is a cattleman, and we have ever so 
many little calves. I have three head of 
cattle myself, and by the time I am grown up 
I will perhaps have quite a herd, 

Emmett, my eldest brother, has quite a 
good many cattle. He is thirteen years old. 

We are having school at home now, with 
a young lady from Kansas for our teacher. 
We went to Bozeman last winter, and went to 
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school there; but it is too lonely for papa to 
stay on the ranch all winter alone. 
From your friend, 
Mary E. BAKER. 
Lombard, Mont. 


To the Young Workers’ Club,—It has been 
some time since I have written to any of 
you. 

We do not live in the little log house we 
used to. We have a new frame-house. It is 
painted light brown, and trimmed in brown- 
ish red. It is very pretty for the country, 
I think. We killed a black bear near the 
house, before breakfast, not long ago. We 
ate the meat of it, and it was very good. 

We are going to tan the hide, and make 
a rug out of it. Papa dragged the bear down 
a hill, and it made quite a trail. 

We thank you for the . Sunday - school 
papers. From 

Mary E. BAKER. 

Lombard, Mont. 


Church News. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The noon ser- 
vice on Wednesday, April 12, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. James De Normandie. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, April 10, 10.30 A.M. Rev. William 
H. Branigan will preside. Rev. Frederic 
Gill will give the essay on ‘‘A Gospel of 
God.’’ 


The Easter congregations at all the Boston 
Unitarian churches were reported as unusually 
large. All the twenty-four settled pastors 
officiated in their own churches; and at the 
two churches at present without ministers— 
Norfolk Church and West Roxbury church— 
Mr. Emery, a Harvard Divinity student, 
preached at the former, and Rev. B. A. Van 
Sluyters at the latter. In addition to the 
morning services, special afternoon vespers, 
praise services, or children’s services, were 
held at several churches. As was to be ex- 
pected, at the Arlington Street vespers, which 
are always attended by a congregation equal 
to the seating capacity of the church, hun- 
dreds of would-be worshippers were unable to 
find room. At King’s Chapel a most im- 
pressive afternoon children’s service was 
held, after which five hundred potted plants 
were distributed. At the South Congrega- 
tional a large union Sunday-school gather- 
ing filled the church in the afternoon, and 
participated in a most inspiring service. 


Roslindale Unitarian Church, Rev. Rich- 
ard W. Boynton: During February and March 
Mr. Boynton has given a series of evening 
sermons on ‘‘Some Old Testament Heroes”? : 
(1) ‘‘Abraham, the Friend of God’’; (2) 
*¢Joseph, the Favored above his Brethren’’; 
3) ‘‘Moses, the Deliverer of his People’’; 
4) ‘‘Saul, the Lord’s Chosen King’’; (5) 
“David, the Sweet Singer of Israel’’; (6) 
**Solomon, the Builder of the Temple.’ ’’ 
At the annual church supper reports from all 
the officers and organizations of the parish 
were full of cheer. The treasurer announced 
that all bills were paid, with a small balance 
on hand, The minister’s report of his busy 
year made a deep impression, and true and 
forcible were his closing words: ‘‘This long 
account of our various activities would mean 
nothing if we did not go below the surface 
and see in all these services and meetings the 
means of deeper and more earnest spiritual 
life for us as individuals. On the 15th of 
March the Alliance Branch held its second 
annual meeting. The reports showed much 
work accomplished. After the election of 
officers the lyrical drama of ‘*King René’s 
Daughter’’ was read aloud by several of the 
members. At the Easter morning service nine 
persons were given the right hand of fel- 
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lowship, making in all thirteen who have 
this spring united with the church ‘‘for the 
worship of God and the service of man.’’- 


Ashby, Mass.—We had a very pleasant 
Easter service April 2. It was cold, with 
very good sleighing; but there was a large 
attendance. The service was a _ beautiful 
one. The church was decorated with flowers, 
and the music was most attractive. Four 
children were baptized. 


Billerica, Mass.— First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church, Rev. Minot Osgood 
Simons: A Good Friday vesper service was 
held. March 31. An excellent musical pro- 
gramme was given, and an address by the 
pastor. On Easter Sunday there was appro- 
priate music. The subject for the sermon 
of Rev. Mr. Simons was ‘‘The Easter Salu- 
tation.’’ The text was from Matt. xxviii. 
9, ‘All Hail!’’ Easter communion service 
was observed at noon. The subject for the 
Young People’s Guild in the evening was 
‘*The True Light. ’’ 


Brookline, Mass.—First Parish, W. H. 
Lyon: A dramatic entertainment has secured 
the sum necessary to complete the payment 
of the debt of $25,000 upon the meeting- 
house. On Easter Sunday a beautiful win- 
dow was given by Mrs. John Lowell, in 
memory of her three children. Fourteen per- 
sons joined the church. On Wednesday 
evening, April 5, the Parish Club (men) 
invited the congregation to an evening of 
reminiscences of John Lowell, Theodore 
Lyman, and Henry Lee. Addresses were 
made by Dr. Edward Waldo Emerson of 
Concord, Moorfield Storey, Esq., and Rev. 
Howard N. Brown. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Rev. S. M. Crothers 
will address the Students’ Class, at the First 
Parish Church, April 9 and 16. 


Chicago, Ill.—Third Church: The Third 
Unitarian Church is steadily increasing the 
area of its influence and the strength of its 
organization. Its latest step has been the 
starting of a Young People’s Society, which 
meets Sunday evening at seven o’clock. 

A programme has been issued, with weekly 
topics up to June. The subjects are miscel- 
laneous, like ‘‘The Observance of Sunday, ’’ 
‘*The Enthusiasm of Jesus,’’ ‘‘Moral Cour- 
age,’’ ‘*What is it to be a Christian?’’ etc. 
These meetings are extremely well attended; 
and the society has also arranged for a series 
of six Sunday evening services with illustrated 
sermon lectures by the minister, Mr. South- 
worth, on ‘‘Christ and the Christian Martyrs, ’’ 
as portrayed by the great masters of Christian 
art. The topics are ‘‘Closing Scenes in the 
Life of Jesus,’’ ‘‘The Resurrection and the 
Last Judgment,’’ ‘‘Saints and Martyrs of 
the Christian Church,’’ ‘‘The Birth of 
Jesus,’’ ‘‘The Childhood of Jesus,’’ and 
‘*The Manhood of Jesus.’’ 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—An evening with fa- 
mous ancient and modern masters, in their 
representations of the life of Jesus, has been 
given for the last.two years in the First Con- 
gregational Church just before Easter. The 
service consists of stereopticon pictures, 
sacred song and instrumental music, and 
readings from the Gospels. Rev. George A. 
Thayer will give four sermons in April upon 
‘*The Story of Christianity in Some Leaders 
of Men,’’ under the following titles: (1) 
Its Pagan Forerunners in Socrates and the 
Stoics’’; (2) ‘‘Some Heroes and Martyrs 
of Religious Freedom, like Huss, Wyclif, 
and Savonarola’’; (3) ‘‘Its Drill Masters, — 
Hildebrand, Calvin, Loyola, and Others’’; 
(4) ‘‘Its Poetic Creed-makers,—Dante, Mil- 
ton, and Later Singers. ’’ 


Florence, Mass.—Our society has sus- 
tained a severe loss in the death of Mr. 
Joseph C. Martin, which occurred on the 14th 
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ult. He was the inventor of the ‘‘Cash 
Carrier Systems’’ largely in use throughout 
the country. A man of strong convictions, 
upright life, and generous impulses, he 
added greatly to the efficiency of the religious 
organization of which he was an honored 
member. He was also a warm supporter of 
the Young People’s Religious Union. 
Among other charitable bequests, he left the 
sum of $5,000 to the Free Congregational 
-Church (Unitarian) of Florence and $5,000 
to the Young People’s Religious Union con- 
nected with that society. On the evening of 
the 22d ult. Rev. Loren B. Macdonald of 
Concord delivered a lecture on Porto Rico, 
under the auspices of our Young People’s 
Union, the proceeds of which are to be de- 
voted to the aid of our new society at Am- 
herst. The young people were very active 
and zealous in the sale of tickets of admis- 
sion; and a good sum was realized, although 
the night was very stormy. 


Holyoke, Mass.—The annual meeting of 
this parish was held on Wednesday evening, 
March 29. The’parish club served luncheon. 
Officers were elected, and reports read from 
all departments of the church work. The 
report of the treasurer showed that $5,447 
had been expended for all purposes, not in- 
cluding disbursements for charity, amounting 
to $105. The Music Committee reported 
that the organ fund now stands at $1,088. 
The music for the year has been furnished by 
a volunteer chorus of young people, who pro- 
posed to the parish at the last annual meet- 
ing that they would furnish the music if the 
usual appropriation of $500 for music could 
be turned into the organ fund. At the end 
of this year of experiment the parish voted 
unanimously that the music had never been 
so satisfactory before; and it was voted to 
continue the arrangement another year, $500 
being appropriated for music. This was the 
most largely attended annual meeting held 
in several years. The parish is now arrang- 
ing for the celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the present organization, and 
the forty-fifth of the organization of the first 
Unitarian church in the city. 


Littleton, Mass.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
William Channing Brown: Our people are re- 
joicing over a new pipe-organ, which was used 
for the first time on March 16 in a public re- 
cital. It was built and set up by Jesse Wood- 
berry & Co., Boston; and it is a delight to the 
eye as well as to the ear. It gives added grace 
and dignity to an already historic building. 
The Back Log Club—the social organization 
of our church—is responsible for this improve- 
ment; and the club is to be much commended 
for its energy and persistency in raising the 
necessary funds. Mr. Brown has been preach- 
ing a course of sermons, two upon “Unitarian 
Thought ”—(1) “Man, the Child”; (2) “God, 
the Father”—and one upon the expression of 
that thought in the world, “Human Brother- 
hood.” The attendance has been excellent, in 
spite of heavy storms; and the church is in its 
usual state of energetic activity, both spiritual 
and social. The Sunday-school and Branch 
Alliance are doing good work. The Young 
People’s Guild has introduced a new and at- 
tractive missionary feature into its Sunday 
evening meetings. An envelope is passed at 
every service as a benefit for the church in 
Amherst; and each person present puts in one 
cent, or two cents if he has been absent the 
Sunday previous. 


Manchester, N.H.—Rev. Charles J. 
Staples: The Unitarian church here receives 
a legacy of $1,000 from the will of the late 
Charles F. Warren. 


Wewport, RI—Channing Memorial 
Church: Easter Sunday was celebrated with 
unusual enthusiasm. The pastor, Rev. 
George W. Cutter, preached to a large con- 
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gregation upon ‘‘Our Faith in the Life Eter- 
nal.’’ Ten persons were baptized, and a 
class of twenty-three members received con- 
firmation. The Easter exercises by the Sun- 
day-school were strengthened by a stringed or- 
chestra. The Young People’s Guild has 
been studying the life and writings of Emer- 
son. The Unity Club numbers over two hun- 
dred in itsmembership. The church has been 
newly carpeted and renovated; and all are 
looking forward with interest to the next 
Channing Conference, which will meet here 
April 25 and 26. 


New Salem, Mass.—The annual meeting 
of the Congregational society (Unitarian) 
was held March 15. Twenty-five new mem- 
bers have been added during the year. The 
society has a small fund, the origin of which 
is unknown. It dates back beyond the mem- 
ory of the oldest member: it is believed to 
have been a State grant. C. H. Kerr & Co. 
have lately issued two books by our minister, 
Rev. Perry Marshall,—‘‘The Love of 
Money’’ and ‘‘Launching and Landing; or, 
Poems of Life.’’ 


New York, N.Y.—The third meeting of 
the New York Unitarian Sunday School 
Union was held at the parish home of All 
Souls’ Church, Manhattan, in the after- 
noon and evening of March 17. There was 
a large attendance, the roll-call showing that 
twelve of the fourteen schools belonging to 
the union were represented by sixty-three 
delegates; and others came later. The af- 
ternoon session was called to order at four 
o’clock. Papers were read by Rev. Hobart 
Clarke on ‘‘The Sunday-school as a Help 
in Building up the Church,’’ and by Rev. 
Alfred C. Nickerson on the question, ‘‘ How 
to hold Young People and graduate them 
from Sunday-school to Church Member- 
ship.’? Mr. D. W. Morehouse addressed the 
union on the teachers’ experience topic, 
**The Thing that encourages me most in my 
Work.’’? The paper and address were well 
received, and were followed by an interesting 
discussion, in which Mr. Jackson, Mrs. Eaton, 
Mrs. Becker, Miss Dugan, Rev. Messrs. Reed, 
Taylor, Morehouse, the president, and others 
took part. The members and their guests 
were at six o’clock invited to a collation, 
which had been prepared in the basement by 
a committee of ladies from the different 
schools belonging to the union. This was 
much enjoyed by all who were present. At 
the evening session of the union, after the 
routine business had been disposed of, the 
president introduced Rev. John P. Forbes of 
Brooklyn, who gave a most practical and ear- 
nest address on the subject of ‘‘The Teach- 
ers’ Personal Influence: How to be acquired 
and how used.’’ This was followed by a 
bright and witty paper by Prof. Carlin Harri- 
son, principal of the Latin School of Brook- 
lyn, on ‘‘The Problem of Boys,’’ regarding 
which he said that he spoke as a ‘‘hopeful 
pessimist.’? A very lively discussion fol- 
lowed, which was opened by Mrs. D. M. 
Wilson, and in which Mr. Forbes, Prof. Har- 
rison, Rev. Mr. Hunt, Mr. Smith, Mr. Aborn, 
and others took an active part. A hymn was 
sung, and the meeting was adjourned. 


West Upton, Mass.—At the annual meet- 
ing, Rev. George S. Ball, chairman, reports 
from officers of church and allied societies 
revealed a healthy life in all departments of 
work, Spiritual interests have not slack- 
ened, and the social life improves; and ten 
new names increase the membership-list. All 
financial obligations, including the expense 
of painting the church building, have been 
paid. In addition to a gift of money from 
‘¢unknown donors’’ to the society, the clerk 
announced the gift of a parsonage, including 
land deeded to the society from Mr. Edwin 
F. Knowlton, for which suitable resolutions 
were spread’? upon the society records. 
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Business Notices. 


Rare Old Shapes.—Every lover of the antique and 
every collector and connoisseur should visit the Paine 
furniture warerooms on Canal Street this week. This 
house has exhibited some notable reproductions of Colonial, 
Dutch, and Flemish cabinet-work, and to their fine display 
they have now added some rare reproductions of old 
monastery cabinet-work of the sixteenth century. Our 
readers must remember that this interesting furniture is 
not offered at the high prices charged by the ordinary 
dealer in curios and relics, but is available at practically 
the same low figures charged for ordinary furniture. It is 
possible now to surround one’s self, at trifling expense, 
with these interesting studies of the times and manners of 
two or three centuries ago. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. C. W. Wendte is 


226 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


Deaths. 


At Foster, Ohio, 18th ult., Abigail Allen, daughter of the 
late pees Josiah Bridge, formerly of Lowell, Mass., 75 
yrs., 8 mos. 


At Walpole, jist ult., Sarah J., daughter of the late 
Palmer Morey, 61 yrs., 9 mos., 2a days. 


A gentle life, bearing the rich fruit of all the Christian 
graces. 


In Brooklyn, N.Y., 29th ult., Ellen Odiorne Swain, of 
Nantucket, Mass. 

This announcement will carry sorrow into a large circle 
of friends, who will miss the gracious presence and the rare 
intellectual and spiritual gifts which endeared her to all 
who knew her. 

A teacher in her early womanhood in Syracuse, N.Y., 
she was in close union and sympathy with friends of the 
Unitarian belief, and kept throughout her life an abiding 
faith in all those principles which go to make up a strong, 
rich life. 

Many pupils will testify to the influence of her fine, 
critical literary judgment, as well as to the noble impulse 
she gave them through her conscientious teaching. 

We thank God for her beautiful life, and for our faith 
that what we call death is the door to broader and deeper 
existence, 


J. S. Waterman & Sous, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special d all faciliti i 
ee oper: and al es connected with the 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all h £ th 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


“Grapine.” 


Absolutely pure, unfermented juice of choice 
Chautauqua Grapes. A superior article for the 


COMMUNION TABLE 


AND FOR 
MEDICINAL PURPOSES. 


Prepared by THE GLEASON FRuIT Juice Com- 
PANY, Ripley, N.Y. 


Price per dozen: Quarts, $5.00; Pints, 83.00. 
Half-dozen at the same rate. 


Send for circular with testimonials to the general agents 
for New England. 


T. S. MITCHELL & CO., 


15 and ig North Main Street, - Providence, R.I. 


Bstabiished 
1850. 
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Officers were elected for another year; and 
a pleasant, harmonious meeting adjourned. 


- Worcester, Mass.—Second Parish, Aus- 
tin S. Garver: The Sunday-school has been 
studying ‘“‘The Lives of the Saints’’ dur- 
ing the whole: year; and the result has been 
so satisfactory that the course will be con- 
tinued next winter. The fascinating stories, 
the wealth of teaching material of the highest 
value, and the beautiful photographs for 
illustration combine to make the lessons of 
absorbing interest. Old and young have the 
same eager delight in them: they look for- 
ward with anticipation to the next lesson and 
picture, and children who have lost a Sunday 
on account of sickness or bad weather beg 
the teacher to give them the lesson some 
other time. As an incidental feature of the 
study, the older members of the school have 
become very much interested in the various 
representations in art of the different sub- 
jects, and have made a large collection of 
pictures. 


The Second Parish Club is another organi- 
zation which owes its origin to the First 
Unitarian Church, and whose membership is 
by no means confined to that church. It is 
perhaps the most informal in its workings of 
any club in the city. Among the subjects 
included in the list for this winter have been 
“The Saracens,’? ‘‘The Song of Roland,’’ 
‘Taliany Art, vee oLasso, 2s “The. 2Cid;”? 
‘*Henry VIII.,’’ “Elizabeth and her Era,’’ 
and ‘‘William of Orange. ”’ The impulse 
which the discussions give is in the direction 
to a more thorough study of the philosophy 
of history, and the ‘interest is easily main- 
tained throughout the season. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged. ...++ssessesee sere reee eee rss) 611.85 


Mar. 2. Society in Pittsburgh, Pa..+ 20,00 
25, Society i in ae 50.00 
3. King’s Chape Society, Boston, “addi- 

aoe n all $1,372. 38) 200.00 
3. Society in Portsmouth, 303.47 
3. Society in Wayland, aadtional 3.00 
3. Society in Winchester.......+++ 75.00 
4. Society in Uxbridge, on accoun 25.00 
4. First nitarian Church, ia 20.00 
6. Society in Kansas City, Mo. 50.25 
6. Society in New Sy 15.50 
6. Society in Newburyport.. 179.79 
7. Society in Stow...-..+ 17.50 
7. Society in Newburyport, ‘additional 1.00 
8. Society in Charlestown, N.H.....- % 13.50 
8. First Parish, Brookline, additional.. 50.00 
8. Society in Portsmouth, Sh es ne addi- 
tional (in all $304. 47) Saicieee 1.00 
g. Society in Peabod: occ cece ence eee 40.47 
ro. Women’ s, Nationa ‘Alliance... “aid 10.00 
io. 577-00 
10. 21.56 
10. 10.00 
II. 
5.00 
13. 5.50 
13. 25.00 
13. oe in Brewster, on 10.00 
13. Hon. William L. Whitney, Cone ge 25.00 
13. All Souls’ Church, Washington, D. C. 
additional (in all $600) seresls sess 23.00 
14. Church of the Messiah, New Moms: 
N.Y., additional (in all $8,500).. 4,500.00 
14. Society in Ashby, additional. . 1,00 
15. pay Church, Chicago, IIl., additional 5.00 
15. A. C. Slater, Bostonss.ssceecre: teks 50.00 
15. Second Parish, South Hingham....... 25.00 
1s. Harvard Church in Charlestown, Bos- 
TOM cece cece esee ceee sees sees sarees 50.17 
15. First Congregational Society, Salem, 
OT ACCOUNT... cece cece cere sees eeee 200.00 
16. Young Peo ede Witter, Humboldt, Ia. 5.00 
16. Society in Geneseo, IIl........ pseeincen 15.00 
17. First Lae Step Pauik Milton.. 524.25 


17. Unitarian Ladies’ Charitable pocietys 
Fitzwilliam N.H... 


18. Society in Keene, N.H., eee 
20. Third Congregational ‘Society, Cam- 
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Mar. 25. South Cotersgatonal Church, Boston: Prof. M, L. Kellner.... sane $10.00 
additional (in all $2,000)...-.-.++++ $1,000.00 | S. W. Driver, M. 2 10,00 
25. Society in Lancaster.....+.+.+ 100.00 | Students’ Episcopal Divinity “School. 10,09 
27. Society in Iowa City, Ia......... 10.00 | Coolidge S. Roberts. 10.00 
27. Society in Berkeley, Cal.....««. +--+ 25.00 | Rev. S. H. Winkley 10.00 
27. Third Religious Society of Dorchester, sae ue ve mo 10.00 
150.00 | Rev. C. A. Bartol, 10,00 
27. Society in Alameda, Cal........ ~ 25.00 | Rev. T. C. Williams. 10.00 
27. First Parish of West eee 75.00 | Rey. H. Stebbins, D 10,00 
28. Society in Sioux City, I 10,00 | O. T, Boyd... ...- 5.00 
28. Society in Ashby, add Hg eet 5.00 
43 - 3.00 ittemore. 5 
29. Socie in ‘Ithaca, N- 25.00| Miss H.. ee 
29. First Parish, CEES ne additional. . 500.00 | A. M, and i Pp. ‘Dougias.. 5.00 
29. Society in Waterville, M Sairsaecacs 15.00} C. A, Cutter...... 5.00 
30. Third A a Soieen Brooklyn, ames M. Barnard. 5.00 
INV orate iai's's ccne wat misiontereenecn 80.00 S. Green... 5.00 
$34,437.21 Miss C. E. Jenks.. 5.00 
= nonymous ....... 5.00 
F, H. Brown, M.D .00 
Mar. 24. Bequest of the_late wee Angelina ie Williams. 5 
Stebbins, of Springfield..........-- $1,000.00 Richard Cuikvamph ns pan 
Francis H. LINCOLN, 7veas., au Perey Church, Burlington, Vt 5.00 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Rev LB MeDonale es 
Rev. Henry F. Bond 5.00 
Rev. George M. Bart 5.00 
fe ee Mee 2 
The Merrill Collection. er. CB. Bliot.-., aa $.00 
ev. eYWOO ras ibarcmeet ncoelee 5.00 
The following contributions have been re- Rev Vee Sept gon es 
ceived for the Merrill Collection of Palestinian Sag S H peanes Ape 5.00 
Antiquities since the last acknowledgment, Ree Staple 28 
completing the sum to secure it for the Harvard Sah es aegecene ress ees cannes 5.00 
Divinity School : — Rea eee che Be 
Rev. Hi. T. Secristists fececere asesnisen= cine 5.00 
Mrs. S. D. Warren.. «++ $100.00 
Mrs. D. P. Kimball. . 100,00 aoe SBS St 5 Soe am Lee 
George Wiggleswort! 50.00| Rey. W. H. Lyon, D. D: 5 toa 
Mrs. Otis Norcross.. 50.00 Rey. Sage Barrows D.D es 
Miss Sarah G. Cary. Seagrass 25.00] Rey. W. C. Gannett. Bes 
The Misses Houghton. Sota siecle iaiseieieneaiseis tom 25.00 2: 
AS Wiel Rey. Charles F. Dol 5.00 
jath’] C: Nash. ey ca i Tee tL le 5i00 
A fee uy PATE tabi eles as ais sicic.s c/o s(e plstale lave s wrsterats 25.00 pale ae Te Pe 
ee on Vena 1B) RReoespeanancce on icouero 25.00 see ig M. puiees 3s Iacace ee 
Been ys Boe . weeee 25.00 | Rey. N eee $ 
Mrs, John H, Thorndike...0.... +... ss0+ soos alee pees 3.00 
rederic 1s. Semon 25.00 | Rey. J. L. Leward, D. BY. 5.00 
ar B. Vaughan. BUNCE CORO Cg SIO 15.00] Rey. A. Manchester ie ae 5.00 
Lé onions : pee” ae eae ie pA aoe 5.00 
First Religious ‘Society, Roxbury... E 15.00 i wAE a Higein Reon AS a 
The Hon. Francis C, Lowell. 10.00 | Rey. C,§. Lockes.+. sss... sae 2.00 
Be: W, W. Goodwi 10.00} Rev. WAN Reed......++ a 2.00 
Ri E.S. Bg ete 10.00 | Miss B... Megs ec a 1.00 
ev. avage 10.00 7 
Joseph Williams. - ee SNS eae ais 
cFarlan a . 10,00 ; s c 
The Misses Peabody oe ee Fg Le DMO ET ER ge 1.00 
a .o. Olle cee cece cece nee wens anes eees eres sees 0.00 
Wane Readies ccareeteee iets < »! pis siorsintenteleUnrelaicvieisciaiais neice Henry F. JENKS, , 
Morrill Wyman, M.D....... Sarrace 10.00 JamEs DE NORMANDIE, ¢ Committee. 
Saas panei: tee were 10.00 Henry F. Bonn, 
- O. Houghton ..-.seee sree ee tee 10.00 
pet Brewster. . sanoncec «as 10.00 
ae LL aaa pact 10.00 ry 
iss Lilian Horsford.....+--- +++ sa, aate 10.00 . s 4 F 
The Misses Cole, meaatynor: . 10.00 Attention is called in Chicago to the fact 
W. Howell Ready... treeens 10.00 | that Illinois has never yet had a native gov- 
rote .C. Morse.. 10.00} ernor, and that Texas has had only one. 


OLD ENGLISH, 


The rage for antique furniture, paintings, prints, and 
parchments, is prompted by two things,—interest in the 
study of times and manners and veneration for relics of 
the past. 

We minister to the former by our reproductions of the 
famous pieces of Colonial, Dutch, and Flemish cabinet- 
work of the 17th and 18th centuries, to which we have now 
added accurate examples of the old monastery furniture of 
England in the 16th century. 

As an illustration of the care with which each detail is 
preserved, examine this chair. The frame is of oak, chem- 
ically treated, to give it the appearance of great age; the 
seat is of cowhide, stained to exactly counterfeit the color 


5.00 
5.00] of old time-tanned, dried-up leather; the finials, arms, feet, etc., are carved after the coarse work 


TIdge,. sees oe ates 194.30 | of the early gravers; the leather back, illuminated with red and gold figures be a is fastened 


21. First Opa ereeaional Society, Provi- 
dence, R.I....- 2.55... 


‘esses 1,059.05 | by massive Etruscan nails. 


aah Peat ar “Prooklie Sane Gee eae The student of historical customs can now, at slight expense, surround himself with these 
a E504 inc ceie <eets sisiventlesetaisem 
a ATi ent Street Gitureh, “Boston, © a 10.00} accurate interpreters of the past. 
account . ane 4,000.00 
23. Society in Troy, NW... Geer uA 25.00 
23. Society in Presque Isle, Me....-.-+-+++ 6.75 
23. Society in Salem, Ore., on account.... 5.00 
24. Society in Rutherford, N.J...-0-.-..++ 10.00 ©9 
24. cigs Framingham, additional Gn 
Ior Seen weee anes i 
a4. Society in Farmington, M ee RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 


24. First Church, Boston... 
25. Society in Brewster, ad 
$20.00) 001, ceoreceresere 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


=a ee | 
fn. a = a 
Me yak 
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John L. Odiorne. 


The death of John L. Odiorne at his 
home in Cambridge, on Thursday, October 
30, came as a shock to the entire community. 
He had been ill several weeks; but no one 
dreamed that his illness would result fatally 
until a few hours before his death. 

Mr. Odiome was a young man, only 
twenty-nine years of age, but was prominent 
in many different circles, and had endeared 
himself to all by his integrity, unselfishness, 
and: untiring devotion to duty. Coming 
from a long line of public-spirited ancestors, 
he had a natural aptitude for public life, 
where his sound judgment and unquestioned 
probity won the respect and esteem of his 
fellow-citizens. He began his public career 
very early. He was elected to the Common 
Council in 1894, and served in that body for 
three consecutive years. During his last 
two years in the council he was chosen its 
president, being the youngest man who ever 
presided over this branch of the city govern- 
ment. In 1897 he was elected to the board 
of aldermen, where he served one year. At 

* the end of that time the death of his father, 
the late Frederic Odiorne, compelled him to 
retire from public life and to devote himself 
to his private business. 

Mr. Odiorne was an active member of the 
Austin Street Unitarian Church, with which 
his family had been identified for several 
generations. He afforded an illustrious ex- 
ample of what one young man can do. He 
passed through the Sunday-school, serving 
for several years as its treasurer. At the 
death of his father, he succeeded him as 
treasurer of the society, performing the duties 
of that office with characteristic faithfulness 
and ability. 

With such a bright future before him, his 
death entails an almost irreparable loss upon 
the community, the church, and the home. 
As we look back over his brief career and 
see how he filled the few short years of his 
life full of worthy endeavor, we feel the truth 
of these beautiful lines, which breathe the 
fulness of poetic inspiration :— 


‘We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, 
not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 


We should count life by heart-throbs. He 
most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts 
the best. ”’ 
Age Pack. 
Cemperance. 


In a recent interview in Chicago, Joaquin 
Miller, the poet, who has spent some time 
in Alaska, said: ‘‘To use intoxicants in 
Alaska is fatal. No one can use stimulants 
without serious results. Even coffee is not 
necessary to the habitual coffee-drinker. Tea 
is the proper beverage there, and that is the 
popular drink. Whiskey is a deadly thing to 
the Indians, and they are perishing in Alaska 
very rapidly.’’ 


Temperance reformers in England=have de- 
termined to make the present year notable by 
a vigorous attempt to obtain legislation 
against the sale of drink to children. To 
aid the movement, Lady Henry Somerset has 
addressed a circular letter to the branches of 
the British Woman’s Temperance Union, 
asking for facts dealing with the great drink 
evil as it affects childhood. 


The Anti-saloon League is making” itself 
strongly felt in Ohio. 
uted large quantities of temperance literature, 
held thousands of temperance agitation meet- 


Last year it distrib- | 
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ings,’ and was instrumental in closing the 
saloons in forty-four townships and towns. 
Moreover, through its influence there are many 
towns in which the liquor laws are better 
enforced now than ever before, while in 
many prohibition communities the clandes- 
tine sale of liquor has been suppressed. 


The military commander of Paris has or- 
dered placards to be placed in all the barracks 
in that city, illustrating the evil effects of alco- 
hol. These placards, which are hung every- 
where, show on one side the interior organs of 
a drunkard, and on the other those of a tem- 
perate man. Beneath is a brief explanation of 
the pathological and moral effects of the abuse 
of alcohol. 


Charities and Reforms. 


Prison reform is still in progress in Eng- 
land. In accordance with the home-office 
instructions, cells used for refractory pris- 
oners, and called punishment cells, have 
now been abolished in her Majesty’s prisons. 
They will be altered and made more cheerful, 
and only used for violent prisoners for their 


‘own security, care to be taken that the use 


of such cells be carefully restricted. 


The Sixty-seventh Annual Report of the 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School 
for the Blind is full of interest and encour- 
agement for those who know the noble work 
that is being done for the little blind chil- 
dren there. Among much interesting matter 
it contains full accounts of the advancement 
made by Edith Thomas, Elizabeth Robin, 
and Thomas Stringer, children in whom the 
public are peculiarly and tenderly interested. 
The marvellous story of patient, loving effort 
which has rescued these children from their 
unhearing, unseeing isolation, and made them 
happy participants in the occupations and 
studies of other children, never loses its 
power. An urgent appeal is made for an 
increase of susbcriptions for the kindergar- 
ten. The new building is complete, the 
corps of teachers increased, and expenses 
correspondingly augmented. The broaden- 
ing of the work cannot be carried on without 
greater. financial resources, and surely this 
appeal is one to be heeded. 


For the teeth. 
Free from acid or grit. 


Deliciously flavored. 


Superior to the higher 


priced dentifrices. 


25 cents. All druggists. Sample vial Rubi- 
foam mailed on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 
Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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There is but one good 
make of lamp-chimneys — 
Macbeth —-and your dealer 
knows it. 


You want the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
1398.99. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 
1. Worry. 
2. The Church’s Claim on the Individual. 
3. Can we make Trouble serve us? 
4. Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 
5. The Parable of “Lot’s Wife.” (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 
6. The Evils of Religious and Political Pes- 
simism. 
7%. The Word of God. 
8. Our Mission and our Missions. 
9. The Song and Sacrament of Thanksgiv- 
ing. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
10. My Life’s Meaning. 
11. Green Pastures and Still Waters. 
13. The Rebirth of Christ. 
15. The Worth of I Will. 
Collyer.) 
1%. The Patience of Hope.—A Story. (By Rev 
Robert Collyer.) 
18. Peace on Earth. (By Edward Everett Hale.) 
19. Wild Lilies. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
20. Reserves. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
21. “Knowest thou the Way where the Light 
dwelleth?” (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Series on “Belief in Immortality” : 


(By Rev. Robert 


12. I. Primitive Ideas of Death and After. 

14, I. The Beliefs of the Old-world Civili- 
zations. 

16. Ill. The Old Testament and Immortal- 
ity. 

22. IV. Paul’s Doctrine of Death and the 
Other Life. 

23. V. Jesus and Immortality. 

24, WI. The Other World of the Middle 


Ages. 
VII. Protestant Belief concerning Death 
and the Life Beyond. : 
26. VIII. The Agnostic Reaction. 
2%. IX. The Significance of Spiritualism: 
_ An Easter Sermon. 


25. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this volume 
were spoken in the Church of the Messiah 
during the season of 1897-98. They are 
printed as delivered,— not as literature, but for 
the sake of preaching to a larger congregation 
han can be reached on Sunday morning. 


PRICE $1,00. 


GEO. H. LLIS, Publisher, 272 Congrass St, Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


From the Bank.—A clerk was once telling 
Mr. Flynn an old story, and Mr. Flynn be- 
came disgusted and walked away, exclaiming, 
**Oh, nuts!’’ An hour or so after he said 
to the clerk: ‘‘O Mr.——, when I said 
‘Oh, nuts,’ awhile ago, I meant to say, 
“Oh, Srats.. 2 


A man, who saw our good and great Dr. 
Henson leaning against a post in a depart- 
ment store one day, said, ‘‘What are you 
doing here, Doctor?’’ ‘‘Why,’’ replied the 
Doctor, ‘‘I’m fulfilling the Scripture saying, 
‘All my appointed time will I wait until my 
change come.’ ’’—Advance. 


Cham (the French caricaturist) was talking 
one day with a Gascon, who bragged that his 
father’s ancient baronial dining-hall was the 
wonder of the world. It was so high you 
could hardly see the roof. ‘‘My father had 
a dining-room,’’ said Cham, ‘‘which was 
just as remarkable the other way. It was so 
low that the only fish we could serve at table 
was sole.’’ 


‘fA little girl about eight years of age,’’ 
says the Pacific Christian Advocate, ‘‘witness- 
ing the ceremony of ordination at one of our 
recent conference sessions, was much im- 
pressed, and after the service asked her 
mother what it meant. ‘What do you think 
it meant?’ the mother inquired. ‘I dont’t 
know,’ was the answer, ‘unless the bishop 
was feeling of their heads to see if they had 
any brains before he sent them off to preach.’ ”’ 


As Sir Walter Scott was riding with a friend 
near Abbottsford, he came to a field gate, 
which an Irish beggar, who happened to be 
near, opened for him. Sir Walter was desir- 
ous of rewarding him by the present of a 
sixpence; but he found that he had not so 
small a coin in his purse. ‘‘Here, my good 
fellow, ’’ said he, ‘‘here is a shilling for you; 
but, mind, you owe me a sixpence.’’ ‘‘God 
bless your honor!’’ exclaimed the Irishman. 
‘*May your honor live till I pay you!’’ 


Once, when in Ireland, Sir Robert Finlay 
met a drover proceeding with a number of 
cattle to a fair in the south. ‘‘Where are 
you going to?’’ said the eminent barrister. 
‘*To Waterford fair, yer honner.’’ ‘‘And 
how much do you expect to get for your 
beasts?’’ said the Q. C. ‘‘Shure, an’, av I 
get £8 the head, I shall not do badly,’’ re- 
plied Pat. ‘‘Ah! that’s a sample of. your 
country,’’ said Sir Robert. ‘* Now take these 
heifers to England, and you average £14 a 
head.’? ‘‘Just so, yer honner,’’ said Pat, 
promptly. ‘‘And, av yez were to take the 
Lakes of Killarney to purgathory, yez would 
get a guinea a dhrop.’’— 77z¢-Bits. 


Some time ago a resident in Dublin enter- 
tained an old Presbyterian minister, who was 
rather short-sighted, and who liked to prowl 
about the city by himself. On returning 
home one evening, his host found him read- 
ing the Bible, and the minister exclaimed: 
**T can’t make it out at all. 
Genesis xxx twice over, and I am none the 
wiser.’’ He explained that a large portion 
of the shops in Dublin had ‘‘Genesis xxx.’’ 
inscribed on them. ‘‘Genesis xxx.!’’ ex- 
claimed his host, in astonishment. 
ever do you mean?’’ ‘‘Oh, it’s all over the 
place,—on the walls and even on the bar- 
rels,’’ said the minister. Then his host 
laughingly said, ‘‘Why, you mean Guinness 
XXX!’ : 


I have read.|; 


‘¢What- | 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
@ Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAH 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 


PAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR } 
Cincinnati. 
eoKsTEm ) 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER - 
ONION ‘ ‘ 
“combinati 
SOUTHERN auen 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MIssOURI 
8t. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia, 
MORLEY Cleveland. FRE E 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo, 


have you ever been troubled with 
cracked, pulled or alligatored sur- 
ees, or have you ever heard of such trouble 
in the use of White Lead ? 

Never ; and these conditions were never 
known until the introduction of zinc white, 


lead,” and ready-mixed paints, 


the two last composed largely of zinc, barytes, 
whiting, etc., very little lead, if any. 


—Mr. E. P. Edwards, in“ Painters’ Magazine.” 


Mr. Edwards is the senior member of the firm of Messrs, 
Edwards & King, Painters and Decorators, Elizabeth, N.J. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 


able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


EENTUCKEY Louisville, 


National Lead Co., roo: 


SERVICE. 


Sailing from Fitchburg R. R. 
Docks, Boston, as follows: 
New England, Apr. 5, 
May 3,31, uly Ci mada, 
Apr. 19, M ag June 14, 
July 12. Jer avons 

June 21, July 19. 

Reduced Rates. Saloon pas- 
sage $60 and pratee: 
37.50. Third 
class $25. 50, 

For passage plans and 
information apply to the 


BOSTON 


TO 
QUEENSTOWN 


AND 


LIVERPOOL 


PALATIAL STEAMERS 
Modern, Safe, Fast. 
Average Voyage under | company’s office, 103 State 


Seconde TAO 


Street, Boston, Mass, 


a ays. 


EUROPE Annual Summer Tours. 

e Norway and Central Europe. 

eat party conducted by Pror. CAMILLE THUR- 
ANGER. 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 


Educational. 


Dr. & Mrs. John MacDuffie’s| 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of 
the late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis 
court. 18 girls resident. Scuoort.—New building this 
year; large, well lighted. well ventilated; adjustable 
desks ; 60 fu non-resident. Hurther particulars—illus- 
trated cata ogue upon addressing 

Joun MacDurriz, Ph.D, 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH — (th Year. 

AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 

Family and Home School Ls ea sexes. Apply to 
LEN BROTHERS. 


FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869, Reference, Rev. E, E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTE er 
Miss CAROLINE Ry CLARK, } Principals. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and ‘adVanced classes, 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8S.B., Duxbuty, Mass. 


Individual 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of colors forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


Wilham St., New York. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFPICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS, 


SETS, Dec, 31, 188. ++ $28,109,073.50 
PPABILITIES rca sede et ta peek 


2,292,335.40 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANN Casu distributions are paid upon all policies, 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
aud paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute, 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 
BEN). F. pba he President. 
ALFRED D. KO OST ER, Vice-Pres. 
ae Secretary. 
. B, TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH 


Lam especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 


Mb6rtgage Investments. No fees nor commissions, Cor- 
respondence solicited. 6 
S. K. HUMPHREY, | : 


640 Exchange Building, Boston, Massa, 


WESTERN - 


MORTGAGES © 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cdsh, 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 


... PRINTER. 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


’ BOSTON. 


HURCH 
ARPETS 


FACTURERS’ 


PRICES. 658 


OP P.}BOYLSTON 


ATMANU? JOHN H. Daavos ons: R Co.,: 
“CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON STi, 
BT 


"BOSTON. 


